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Che Outlook. 


The session of Congress has spent itself with 
small results indeed for the country. Not a soli- 
tary measure, save the Ute Indian settlement bill, 
has become a law which can be fairly character- 
ized as an important and beneficent statute. It 
was expected that with such overticwing revenues 
as this year of prosperity bas brought us, some 
mitigation of taxes, some reduction of the high 
tariff on many of the necessaries of life, would be 
effected. But Congress adjourns without passing 
even the smallest reduction of the tariff. 











While the various departments of the Govern- 
ment have been fairly and even liberally dealt 
with in the appropriations, the River and Harbor 
omnibus has been made to hold an enormously 
greater number of inexcusable jobs than ever be- 
fore. The estimate for the total expenditure 
under this head sent in by the administration was 
about five millions of dollars. Congress swelled 
it to nine millions! To make money flow in the 
districts of honorable members and to promote 
the chances of their own re-election to the seat 
they hold, and not the smallest public necessity 
or commercial call for the improvements, was the 
sole motive for this squandering of public money. 
The statement of the New York ‘‘ Herald,” which 
is just now a very vigorous and pronounced Dem- 
ocratic organ, that this Congress bas been sigually 
free from jobbery of all kinds, is somewhat amus- 
ing when contrasted with this bill. The joint 
resolution for conducting the electoral count, the 
object of which was to put it in the power of the 
dominant party to reject the vote of any State or 
even any elector, has gone over to the December 
session. Some provision ought to be made 
for a contested Presidential election, but it 
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ought not to be made by remitting the set- 
tlement to Congress, which is always and of 
necessity a partisan body, nor is a heated Presi- 
dential campaign a good occasion for determining 
the proper method of settlement. The bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of deputy marshals 
by the courts instead of by the marshal was so 
carelessly drawn that it contained no provision 
for the removal of incompetent deputies, and 
none defining or limiting their authority, and 
was vetoed by the President. The cognate bill 
making Supervisors of Elections judicial appoint- 
ments, and declaring all existing chief Supervisors 
inel gible to office, a provision especially aimed 
at one or two who put an effectual stop to natu- 
ralization frauds a few years ago, passed the Senate 
but not the House. One question which the peo- 
ple of the United States have to determine this 
Fall is whether the Nation may protect the ballot 
box. If it says Yes! the duty of making this 
protection more adequate and securing non- 
partisan protectors wil] be one of the most im- 
portant duties of a new Congress. 


Mr. Tilden withdraws from the Presidential 
race in a characteristic letter. He says that his 
life has been mainly that of a private citizen; that 
he accepted the gubernatorial nomination in this 
State for the purpose of reforming State politics, 
and that it was given to bim because he had be- 
fore been instrumental in reforming municipal 
politics; that his nomination to the Presidency 
four years ago was made because of the reforms 
be had accomplished in the city and the State, 
and was accepted by him for the purpose of 
effecting a similar reform in the Nation; that he 
was counted out by nefarious means ard by aid 
of an Electoral Commission for the existence of 
which he was not responsible; that the right of 
self-government is involved in the present Presi- 
dential election, and that he has been ‘‘ the invol- 
untary but necessary representative of this mo- 
mentous issue;” but that the work of renovation 
of national politics would now be beyond his 
strength. This declination is hardly as positive 
in terms as that of ex-Governor Seymour, who is 
reported as saying that if he had to choose between 
a nomination and a funeral he would prefer the 
funeral; but it will probably serve the purpose of 
putting him out of the race. He says nothing 
about cipher dispatches. The Cincinnati Con- 
vention is organizing as we go to press, and the 
nominations will probably be made before our 
next issue. 


The English Parliament has afforded during the 
past week a scene quite worthy of the most turbu- 
lent episodes of the French Assembly. Mr. O’Don- 
nell, one of the Irish Catholic members, under 
pretense of asking the under Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs a question, charged the new French em- 
bassador to England with having shared in the 
plunder of a Roman Catholic convent and partici- 
pated in one of the massacres perpetrated under 
the Commune. Of course such an insult to the 
French Government was not easily to be endured, 
but the method which Mr. Gladstone suggested 
was too radical to suit the temper of the English 
people. He proposed that the ‘‘ honorable mem- 
ber be no longer heard.” He admitted that there 
had been no precedent for his motion for two 
hundred years, and finally withdrew it after a long 
and heated debate. There are limits to the right 
of debate even in a deliberative assembly, and 
Mr. O’Donnell seems to have passed beyond them 
in his remarks, the undisguised object of which 
was to make it as disagreeable to the new embas- 
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sador in English society as possible. The charges 
which he bas thus revived were formerly investi- 
gated by the French government and found base- 
less, so that Mr. O’Donnell’s accusations do not 
rise above the level of a common slander. But 
Parliament is justly jealous of the rights of the 
minority; and the withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone’s 
motion probably settles, as definitely as anything 
short of a direct vote can settle it, that the right 
of absolute freedom of speech shall never be inter- 
fered with in Parliament on any pretext nor under 
any circumstances, This does nof, of course, pre- 
vent members from being admonished for an im- 
proper use of their rights and even expelled from 
the Parliament in extraordinary cases. 


In a speech to the people of England Mr. Glad- 
stone jasks his critics to wait awhile before they 
pass judgment on his foreign policy, which they 
have criticised as an abandonment of the position 
of the Liberal party and a substantial assumption 
of the positions of the Beaconsfield government. 
He says in effect just what The Christian Union 
said several weeks ago, that in the foreign policy 
of the government he must take up the work laid 
down by his predecessor without needlessly dis- 
associating himself from what may have been 
said and done before. In India the army will 
withdraw from Cabool to Candahar in the south- 
ern mountains of Afghanistan; the government 
will probably maintain the new frontier, for which 
Great Britain has expended upwards of fifty mill- 
ions of dollars; but it will not continue to main- 
tain a Protectorate over Afghanistan, whose people 
it will leave to settle their own affairs among 
themselves as soon as they can be left to doso with 
safety. At least this is the latest report, and it is 
a probable one. 


The results of the Liberal victory in England 
already are verifying the predictions of The Chris- 
tian Union that the agriculturists of that country 
would obtain relief from some of their many bur- 
dens at the hands of the government which they 
helped to put in power. Mr. Gladstone in his 
budget proposes to abolish the malt tax, which 
for many years has been a grievous burden to 
British farmers. The Tories—the professed friends 
of the farmers—repeatedly promised to lighten 
the load and as often failed to fulfill the promise, 
evidently from lack of courage to cut off the 
$5,000,000 of revenue which the tax produced or 
from inability to raise the money by less objec- 
tionable means. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
shows able financiering and sound comwon sense 
in removing the load from the growing of barley 
and saving the revenue by a tax on beer. There 
is a sense of moral justice in a tax on beer, as on 
whiskey and tobacco, but the tax should be on 
the article itself and not on the raw material used 
in its manufacture. As well might American 
farmers be made to pay a tax on Indian corn, be- 
cause whiskey and alcohol are distilled from corn, 
as that English farmers should pay the malt tax. 
By his act Mr. Gladstone rightly takes from the 
Tories a big slice of abused political capital, will 
win a host of supporters from the largest class of 
voters, and encourages agriculturists at a time 
when they greatly need relief. The effect of this 
measure will be enhanced by the proposed and 
soon expected legislation on the obnoxious game- 
laws, which prevent tenant farmers killing the 
vermin that destroys their crops in order to afford 
an occasional day’s amusement to the landlord. 
It is doubtful, however, if the game-laws will be 
more than modified, as landlords are in the ma- 
jority in Parliament, and, whether Tory or Lib- 
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eral, will hardly relinquish a darling pleasure for 
what they consider a trifling benefit to their ten- 
ants; but the effort to remedy the evil will add 
moral strength to the Liberal party. 


The Supplementary Conference is now in ses- 
sion at Berlin, and of course the daily papers, as 
in duty bound, are quite ready to tell their read- 
ers what it is doing, what it has done and what it 
is not going to do. But as it sits with closed 
doors, and as it is composed of men who are 
abundantly able to keep their own counsel if they 
choose to do so, and as we are not at this writing 
able to see how any of the parties to the confer- 
ence have any interest in making its consultations 
known in violation of their pledged bonor, we do 
not think it worth while to report to our readers 
the untrustworthy gossip with which the cable 
entertains us. The indications are that the princi- 
pal European powers are agreed or at least desirous 
to agree as tothe Eastern question; that the let- 
ter to the Austrian minister for which Mr. Glad- 
stone has been so severely criticised has had the 
effect to unite Austria with the other powers; that 
England, whose refusal to unite with the other 
powers in the famous Berlin memorandum was 
the real cause of the obstinacy of Turkey and so 
of the Russo-Turkish war, is nowin hearty accord 
with them, and that the rumors that Russia will 
not now unite with them in demanding of Turkey 
actual reforms and a rectification of the Greek 
_.frontier are of a kind that at least ‘‘need confir- 
mation”; they look like inventions of the Jingoes. 
The King of Greece has arrivedin Lordon; where 
he has had a warm reception, in the course of 
which Mr. Gladstone made a very significant 
speech expressive of his hopes that the present 
deliberations in Berlin would give voice to the 
‘‘assembled widom of the mind of Europe,” and 
would ‘‘ speak in accents that would have a prac- 
tical effect.” It is reported that the Porte has 
said that Turkey will not consider itself bound by 
this Conference; but if it really does speak the 
united sentiments of Europe, Europe will tind a 
means to compel respect for them. Greece is pre- 
paring to enforce the anticipated decree of the 
Conference by increasing her army from 12,000 to 
40,000 mepv, and by large purchases in Europe 
of horses, ammunition and clothing. Greece alone 
might not be a match for even decrepit Turkey; 
bat Greece with the moral influence of Europe 
behind her would be an antagonist not to be 
despised. 


We have scarcely gotten over the thrill of hor- 
ror at the terrible collision of the Sound steam- 
boats before we are startled by two analogous 
disasters, neither of which, however, proved fatal, 
though either might easily have been so. The 
British frigate ‘‘Flamingo” ran into an iceberg on 
the western coast of Newfoundland, crashing in 
her bowsprit and partially her bow, the iceberg 
not being discerned through the fog in time to 
stop the steamer. Happily the iceberg was un- 
usually firm; if it had broken with the 
shock, and part of it fallen over on the 
vessel, the ‘‘Flamingo” must have sunk with 
all on board so suddenly as to have given 
no time for escape. The other casualty, also 
due to fog, was the collision of two ocean 
steamers just outside of Sandy Hook—the ‘“ An- 
choria” of the Anchor line and the ‘‘ Queen” of 
the National line. In this case, asin that of the 
Sound steamboats, the warning whistles of the 
approaching boats were heard each by the other. 
If the steamers had slowed their engines on hear- 
ing the other’s approach the eollision might have 
been avoided, or made so light as to bave done 
comparatively no damage. What is the use of 
warning signals if no attention is paid to the 
warning? . 


The papers have been filled for the past ten 
days with reports of the ravages of the army 
worm, especially in the States of Delaware, New 
Jersey, and parts of New York and Connecticut. , 
In some districts it has been like the Egyptian 
plague of locusts: ‘‘ and they did eat every herb 
of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which 
the hail had left; and there remained not any 
green thing in the trees or in the herbs of the 
field.” The adult insect is a night-flying moth of 
a dull-brown color, which Jays its eggs in the folds 
of the leaves or grass, generally concealing them 
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there. During the winter months the insect gen- 
erally hibernates, appearing in the early spring. 
It is voracious in the extreme, and marches in 
great numbers, feeding as it goes; hence its name 
of the ‘‘army worm.” Professor Comstock, the 
entomologist of the Agricultural Department, has 
issued a paper on the subject, which will appear 
in the next Agricultural report, in which he rec- 
ommends as a remedy, or rather preventive—for 
remedy, properly speaking, there is none—either 
burning over the field in early spring, or sprink- 
ling it with Paris green, or other virulent poison, 
or, after the appearance of the worm, the digging 
of pits about the field to prevent their further 
spread. We give in our Agricultural column his 
suggestions more fully. 


A farewell breakfast was given at Delmonico’s 
in this city last week to Edwin Booth on the eve 
of his departure for Europe. The press was 
represented either by person or by letter by 
Whitelaw Reid, William Winter and George 
Ripley; the bench by Judge Brady and Chief 
Justice Daly; the State by William M. Evarts 
and John Hay; literature by E. C. Stedman, 
Charles Dudley Warner, James T. Fields aud W. 
D. Howells; the army by Gens. Sherman and 
Hancock, and the pulpit by the Rev. Drs. Mor- 
gan Dix, Ewer, Houghton, Bellows and Robert 
Collyer. Of course the stage was well represented. 
Such a testimonial is more than an honor to the 
individual; it is not less significant as a testi- 
mony to the value of the profession which he 
represents. The pulpit is strong only as it 
represents the best moral sentiment of the public; 
and in indiscriminately denouncing the stage it 
sets itself against the best and most intelligent 
public sentiment; it employs its philippics in vain 
when they beat not against actors merely but not 
less against such elements in tbe community as 
were represented at this breakfast. Weare only 
sorry that the representation of the pulpit was not 
a broader one. Were there no clergymen out of 
the Episcopalian and Unitarian denominations 
that would have been glad to have added their 
words of praise and encouragement—if the latter 
were needed—to the man whois not only by‘far the 
ablest interpreter of Shakespeare that the present 
generation has seen, but who also has done so much 
to elevate the stage while others have only talked 
about it? 








THE DUTY OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 

YHE Republican party has put a very ont- 
spoken candidate on a tolerably outspoken 
platform. Its plain duty is to canvass for both 
candidate and platform in every State in the 
Union. We have had sectional campaigns long 
enough, given over to carpet-baggers and third 
rate politicians. The war broke down the wall 
and made the South a free field for free discussion; 
we have been cowards, and stayed out of the field, 
and then have wondered that free principles have 
not grown spontaneous in Southern soil. We 
condemn the South for being ‘‘solid;” what have 
we ever done, what bas the Republican party ever 
done, to makeit anything else? We recognize the 
fact that it requires the best speeches of the best 
speakers and a vigorous and extensive circulation 
of political tracts to carry the States of New York 
and Pennsylvania fora platform which declares 


the supremacy of the Nation, and the right of the 
National Courts to decide finally and absolutely 


all questions respecting the limits of State and 
National authority; and yet we are ready to lift 
up our hands in holy horror over the States of 
North Carolina, and South Carolina, and Georgia, 
and Alabama, and Louisiana, and Mississippi, 
because they do not adopt without discussion a 
platform of principles which can be maintained 
in the Northern States only by the fallest, freest 
and ablest discussion. In no Presidential caw- 
paign since the war has there been any serious 
attempt to carry the political convictions of the 
Southern people. So far as the South is concerned 
the Republican party has acted on the motto, 
Your strength is to sit still. 

It was one of the serious objections to Senator 
Blaine that by no possibility could a vote for him 
have been secured from any Southern State. He 
was the candidate most offensive to the South 
who could have been nominated. Gen. Garfield 





is not personally offensive to the South, He has 
been always a strong but never a bitter Repub- 
lican. And there is nothing in the Republican 
platform which ought to be offensive to the South 
except as the fundamental principles of nation- 
ality are disbelieved there. Nowif these princi- 
ples are true the way to remove the prejudices 
against them is by a free and full discussion; they 
certainly will not be removed by leaving them 
alone, nor lessened by making them an occasion 
for vituperative epithets and savage assaults. The 
ablest and strongest advocates of Republican 
principles—of national supremacy, of political 
equality, of free labor, of universal education— 
ought to be sent into Virginia, the Carolinas, the 
Gulf States. Senator Blaine and Mr. Hoar can 
afford to leave New England Republicans to take 
care of New England, and Senator Conkling and 
Mr. Woodford can afford to trust New York a 
little to New York Republicans, and give at least 
a part of their strength to instilling the principles 
of their party into the people of the ‘‘solid 
South.” To assume that they will not listen to 
reason is to assail them with needless insult. To 
abandon the effort without making it is the part 
of cowardice, not of courage. If during the last 
ten years we had sent the ablest representatives 
of Republican principles into the South there 
would be no need of another conflict to-day be- 
tween the stars and stripes and the stars and 
bars; the supremacy of the Nation would have 
been assured; and we should have been ready to 
turn our thoughts to other matters which sadly 
need the Nation’s attention. 








BONE AND SHADOW. 


oa is a tendency in each of the Christian 
churches of to-day to perceive and appropri- 
ate features in the worship or government of its 
sister churches. It is one of the indications of 
that breadth of view which is characteristic of the 
age, and in so far it deserves eulogium; but itisa 
matter for serious consideration how far any de- 
nomination can take on the attractive elements 
of a sister denomination without losing some of its 
own. Certain of the Episcopalians, for example, 
rightly perceive a real power in the ritualism of 
the Roman Catholic Church—its elaborate altar, 
its pictures and statues, its choir boys, its pro- 
cessional hymns and responsive music services and 
its ‘‘dim religious light;” but in attempting to 
engraft on the Protestant tree this Roman Catholic 
fruit they are in very serious danger of losing a 
great deal more than they gain. If the Episcopal 
Church could ever cease to be a Protestant Epis- 
copal church it would cease to have any jast 
reason for its continued existence. So, again, our 
Methodist brethren perceive that settled pastor- 
ates in the larger towns and cities are of great ad- 
vantage in building up a permanent congregation 
and in making the cburch an efficient educator. 
There is, therefore, a considerable party in that 
communion who are inclined to modify the itin- 
erancy, or even abolish it altogether in certain 
localities. They are undoubtedly right in think- 
ing that the itinerancy gives a certain evangelis- 
tic aspect toall their work and impairs the educa- 
tive efficacy of their city pulpits. But before the 
Methodist Chureh comes generally to adopt rented 
pews, quartette choirs, and permanent pastorates 
in the great cities, it must seriously consider 
whether it will gain in new elements more than it 
loses in the distinctive features of old-time 
Methodism. 

Perbaps the latest and most significant indi- 
eation of this tendency of all denominations to 
borrow features from sister denominations is to be 
seen in the Congregational. Some nine years ago 
it organized a National Council, and ever since it 
has been engaged once in three years in discussing 
the question, what the National Council is and 
what it is for. A considerable number of Congre- 
gationalists desire to make it a modified Presby- 
terian Assembly or Methodist Conference; a hub 
to the Congregational wheel, which they regard, 
if left without some such center, as all spokes and 
felloes. They want unity, solidity, organization. 
They perceive that an utterance of the General As- 
sembly on any subject, being really the utterance 
of the Presbyterian churches which it represents, 
carries with it a degree of moral force and weight 
which no utterance of a single pulpit can com- 
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mand; and they desire, without losing the dis- 
tinctive advantages of Congregationalism, to add 
to their own denomination that weight which be- 
longs to unity and which is a characteristic of the 
more highly organized Presbyterian body. That 
generous breadth of view which perceives and 
even covets the advantages of Presbyterianism is 
certainly to be commended; but those who are 
in haste to get those advantages should, before 
they make an exchange, pause long enough to con- 
sider what they are exchanging for it and whether 
the bargain isa wise one. The peculiar merit of 
Congregationalism is freedom; and by just so 
much as it gains in solidity and unity it must lose 
in individuality and liberty. Saul’s armor is very 
good—for Saul; but if David puts it on he will 
neither be David nor Saul. If a National Coun- 
cil has authority to speak for the churches the 
Council will gain in weight, but the churches will 
lose in liberty; if the Council speaks without au- 
thority it speaks without weight. At present it isa 
curiously anomalous body, and it is not strange 
that outsiders cannot distinguish it from a Pres- 
byterian Assembly, a Methodist Conference, oran 
Episcopal Convocation. It meets regularly; or- 
ganizes; elects moderator and clerks or scribes; 
appoints committees; deliberates on business; 
passes resolutions; issues them to the churches. 
The only way by which one not in the 
secret of its organization can distinguish it 
from other ecclesiastical bodies is by searching its 
archives for the history of its beginnings, in 
which, once for all, it declared that its resolutions 
are not laws. It is not strange even that Congre- 
gationalists who are not constitutional lawyers 
are perplexed by the question, What is it? It is 
not legislative; for it distinctly and at times some- 
what indignantly disavows possessing any author- 
ity. It is not conciliar—though it calls itself a 
Council—for no churches have asked its counsel, 
and few, if any, pay any heed to its counsel. It 
resolves without power to execute; it offers advice 
to people that have not asked it and do not follow 
it. A curious illustration of this incongruity was 
afforded by its action six years ago, when it ad- 
vised the Home Missionary Society to take on the 
work of founding and aiding Congregational Sun- 
day-schools, and advised the churches to give 
special contributions for that purpose. The Home 
Missionary Society could not very well disregard 
the advice,-and it assumed the work; the churches 
could afford to disregard the advice, and they did 
not furnish the means. 

A resolution which cannot be enforced is a 
mere speech without that force of reason which 
an effective speech contains. Therefore as soon 
as a resolution is passed there begins a search for 
means to enforce it. Of this we have had some 
very recent striking illustrations in the Congrega- 
tional denomination. It is a cardinal principle 
of Congregationalism that the resolutions of a 
church council possess no authority; they are 
simply advice. Yet when, the other day, a Congre- 
gational church ventured to disregard the advice, 
and ordain a minister whom the council did 
not recommend, the minister was straitly ad- 
monished that he was not ordained at all and 
must not venture to perform marriage ceremonies. 
If a Presbyterian minister denies any fundamental 
articles of the Westminster Assembly’s Confession 
he is legally brought to trial for his heresy in de- 
parting from the legal standard of the Church 
which he has promised to maintain. If a Congre- 
gational minister doubts or denies what is sup- 
posed to be a fundamental article of the creed 
which confessedly bas no legal authority what- 
ever he cannot be legally brought to trial, for he 
has committed no legal offense; but he is forth- 
with informed that if heis a man of honor he will 
withdraw. The Presbyterians cut their offenders’ 
heads off; the Congregationalists call upon their 
offenders to commit hari-kari. Of the two, decapi- 
tation by a legal executioner is to be preferred. 

The Episcopalians by their wholly unofficial 
Congress have shown what an influence may be 
exercised by a purely intellectual and spiritual 
conference without the remotest pretense to any 
legislative authority. The Episcopalian Con- 
gress passes no resolations. It thinks; it delib- 
erates; it does not act. The Congregationalists 
have need to be cautious lest they convert their 
National Council from a strong Conference into 





a weak Assembly; lest by trying to exercise a 








semblance of ecclesiastical power they lose the 
reality of moral and spiritualinfluence. The case 
is one in which Esop’s fable applies; they are in 
danger of losing a good bone in grasping at an 
attractive but useless shadow. 








NOTES. ‘ 


The author of that charming little book “One 
Summer,” Miss Blanche Willis Howard, contributes 
to our columns this week a vivid pen and ink sketch 
of Oberammergau before the Passion Play. It gives 
a singularly realistic view of the simple life of these 
Bavarian peasants, and will be followed next week by 
an equally strong portrayal of the play itself. The 
interpretation of God which one receives through 
circumstances or experiences forms the subject of one 
of the Rev. Phillips Brooks’s helpful religious articles. 
Our readers cannot fail to study it with interest and 
profit. The article by the Rev. J. Brainerd Thrall 
on the Key Stone of Redemption will readily suggest 
to the thoughtful Sunday-school teacher a plan of 
review or general exercises for next Sunday; the 
artistic superintendent can easily build the arch on 
the blackboard if he is so inclined. With this chap- 
ter of Mr. Roe’s story the development of his charac- 
ters progresses a step further; and it becomes less 
difficult to forecast the drift and purpose of the tale. 
In her poem, “’Tis Forty Years Ago,” Mrs. Carpenter 
has caught the spirit, and crystallized it in the same 
form of expression, which characterizes the best work 
of the new Englisb poet, Austin Dobson. Not even 
‘“*Good Night,” Babette is daintier than this tender 
idyl. Among the editorial contributors this week 
are the Rev. G. Frederick Wright, D. D., President 
I. W. Andrews, of Marietta College, and the Rey. 
Julius H. Ward. 


The historical painter had a unique opportunity 
for his art at the recent celebration of the centennial 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in the 
Old South Church, Boston. The grouping upon the 
platform, which stands in front of the window 
through which Warren entered on the day after the 
Boston Massacre, with the memorials of the colonial 
period in American history displayed on either side, 
was whatis never likely to happenagain. Mr. Robert 
C. Winthrop, the descendant of Governor Winthrop, 
presided, and on one side of him sat Dr. Mark Hopkins 
and Prof. William B. Rogers, while on the other sat 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Dean Howson, and Prof. 
Asa Gray. Mr. Winthrop, the last of our great ora- 
tors of the Webster period, is classic in style, always 
graceful, never at a loss for historical coincidences, 
fine in bearing, courtly in manners, always the scholar 
and the gentleman, his voice the complete impersona- 
tion of the man. President Hopkins is tall] in stature, 
dignified in appearance, has an intellectual face, a 
significant nose, an intense countenance, and looks 
the Christian philosopher; altogether a man who in- 
spires reverence, a notable person in any company. 
A tall, slender man, with abundant gray hair, a long 
and prominent nose, a Jarge development of the per- 
ceptive faculties, a forehead like that seen in Carlyle’s 
portraits, making his gestures equally with his long 
arms and with his knees, is Prof. William B. 
Rogere—a man seemingly always thinking faster 
than he can talk. Dr. Holmes is always the hu- 
morist. The wrinkles of age are seen at the cor- 
ners of his eyes, but the merry sparkle in the eye 
itself endows him with perpetual youth. Small in 
stature, he grows unconsciously tall and powerful, as 
Channing is said to have done, when be is reading a 
poem. He gathers inspiration as he goes. Professor 
Gray’s massy white hair and ruddy face make one 
doubtful whether he is sixty or seventy, and also 
whether he.is, after all, the great botanical professor at 
Harvard, but only a prosperous New England farmer. 
Dean Howson might be taken for a ruddy-faced 
American were be notan Englishman. Hespeaks like 
one, has the physique of one, and thinks and acts like 
one, and, though a younger man than those among 
whom he sat, gave ecclesiastical dignity to the oc- 
casion. 


Mr. Bret Harte is finding his level. The following 
startling handbill is in circulation in England: 


BRIGHTON AQUARIOM, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, MAY 8, AT 3. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—ENGAGEMENT OF 
BRET HARTE, 

The Renowned American Humourist, and Author of the 
* Heathen Chinee,” etc., who will give his Cele- 
brated Lecture on the 
ARGONAUTS OF ’49. 

An I)lustration of Early Californian Life, 

AND THE COMPANY'S BAND. 

Admission, 1 shilling. Stails (numbered and reserved), 2s. ; 
unreserved seats, 1s. Plan at Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co.'s, 
20, West-st., and 88, Western Road. 

The Concert Grand Pianoforte supplied by Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co. 


On the same sheet follows the announcement of some- 
body’s “entertainment of refined and realistic mim- 
icry,” and of somebody else’s performance as ‘ the 
king of skaters.” Mr. Bret Harte is a diplomatic 
agent of the United States in Great Britain, and is 
being pushed to the front as the representative Amer- 
ican man of letters abroad. Mr. Lowell should look 
to his laurels. Perhaps he can find some situation as 





a public performer, It may net him an honest penny 
even if it does not add to his reputation. 


Some teachers are making excellent use of the pub- 
lic libraries in connection with their schools. They 
take a certain number of membership tickets and dis- 
tribute them among their pupils as a reward of ex- 
cellence, and so impress the idea that reading is a 
pleasure to be worked for. A teacher can render his 
pupil no more valuable assistance than by stimulating 
and directing the reading habit, suggesting books to 
be read in connection with studies and preparing lists 
for general reading. The catalogue ofthe Fali River 
public library, intended to circulate among the pupils 
of the public schools, bas these judicious directions at 
theend: “Begin by basing your reading on your 
school text-books. Learn the proper use of reference- 
books. Use books that you may obtain and express 
ideas of your own, Acquire wholesome habits of 
reading. Use imaginative literature, but not im- 
moderately. Do not try to cover too much ground. 
Do not hesitate to ask for assistance and suggestions 
at the library. See that you make your reading a 
definite gain to you in some direction.” 


Mr. Abbott “exchanges” for the next four weeks, 
introducing into the Sunday-school department a 
layman, the teacher of a large Bible class in one of 
our great cities, who has made a special study of the 
Book of Genesis, and who gives the result of his 
studies in four articles on the first four lessons of the 
next quarter. One peculiarity runs through these 
lessons; that they are prepared in such a way as to be 
morally and spiritually serviceable even to those 
who are most doubtful respecting the inspiration and 
authority of these most ancient records of Old Testa- 
ment History. Mr. Abbott will resume his treatment 
of the Sunday-school lessons with that of August Ist. 


It is not often thata hero and the poet who immor- 
talizes him are held in equal honor. Portugal has 
been reyiving the memories of her foremost poet, and 
as part of the programme of the celebration the re- 
mains of Vasco da Gama, the famous Portuguese dis- 
coverer, and of Camoens, whorecited his discoveries in 
“The Lusiad,” were removed across the Tagus to their 
final resting place in the Monastery of Belem. Public 
rejoicings throughout Portugal showed the popular 
hold which the poet has on the heart of the nation. 


The Selectmen of Medford, Mass., have hit on a new 
way of putting down drunkenness. They have voted 
that the names of all persons who have been convicted 
of drunkenness during the past six months and all 
persons .convicted thereof in the future shall have 
their names posted in every licensed place, and the 
proprietors notified not to sell liquor to them under 
penalty of revocation of license. This isa plan that 
ought to work well. 


The selection of Dr. George R. Crooks to succeed 
Bishop Hurst.as President of the Drew Theological 
Seminary is in every point of view a fit appointment. 
Dr. Crooks is in the prime of life, one of the foremost 
scholars in his denomination and a preacher of unusu- 
al force and suggestiveness. His delightful personal 
qualities will greatly add to his usefulness as a teacher. 


The secretary of the Executive Committee of the 
New York State Suffrage Society, No. 60 Howard 
street, Albany, requests all friends of woman suf- 
frage in this State to send him their addresses at once. 
He is of opinion that with proper effort the enfran- 
chisement of women in this State can be secured next 
winter. 





The spirit of prophecy has certainly descended on 
the political press, but it is doubtful whether the 
spirit of interpretation has been given to their readers 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—If you think it worth the space, will you suggest in the 
column of Inquiring Friends the best books fora thorough 
study of the Book of Genesis. I want to give my people, 
who care forit, not only aseries of Sunday-school lessons on 
the book, but as thorough understanding of the whole book 
as is possible in six months. E. F. H. 

NEWTONVILLE, Mags. 

The field is immense and the difficulty is in selection. 
For an extended bibliography see Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, under articles Genesis and Pentateuch, at the 
end of each article. Also Lange on Genesis, pp., 116-120, 
Some special books we mention. The best general com- 
mentaries on Genesis are those of Murphy, Lange and 
Delitzsch. Of these Murphy is the most conservative, but 
all three are orthodox, in the general sense of that term. 
Dr. Bush’s Notes are somewhat antiquated. F. W. Rob- 
ertson’s Notes and F. D. Maurice’s *‘ Patriarchs and Law- 
givers” are full of spiritual suggestiveness. Colenso’s 
Pentateuch presents clearly some of the modern ration- 
alistic objections to Genesis; ‘ Aids to the Faith’ answers 
some of them. So much for commentaries, Of Intro- 
ductions the best are Bleek’s Introduction to the Bible 
and Davidson’s Introduction to the Old Testament, neither 
of which is easily procurable except in the large libraries. 
Next to these come the articles in Smith’s Bible Diction- 
ary, Kitto’s Bible Cyclopedia, and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. These latter should by all means be consulted, 
on such subjects as the Cosmogony of the Flood, etc., for 
the latest though not perhaps the mpest scholarship. Some 





of the scholarship of the Britannica is unripe, and its con- 
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clusions hasty. Of general books, to throw light on parts 


or all of Genesis, there is almost absolutely no end, such 
as Stanley’s “‘ Jewish Church,” admirable for an external 
picture of the Old Testament age; ‘* Vestiges of Creation,” 
Hugh Miller’s “Testimony of the Rocks” and Tayler 
Lewis’s “Six Days of Creation” for a study of the first 
chapters of Genesis; Mozley’s ‘“‘ Ruling Ideas of the Early 
Ages,’’ for suggestive answers to some rationalistic objec- 
tions, e. g., to sacrifice of Isaac, slaughter of Canaanites, 
etc. ; Jukes’s ‘‘ Types of Genesis,” very suggestive of spir- 
itual lessons to be drawn from the Old Testament history, 
though somewhat fanciful withal; and Kurtz’s ‘ History 
of the Old Testament Covenant.” This is a pretty large 
library for your purpose, but its use will suggest a still 
larger one by the continual references to be found in it to 
other authorities. 


Editor of The Christian Union: 

Given the case here stated, what should be done ? 

A young man, ruined financially by saloon influences and 
ventures in “wheat options’’—two of Satan’s patent processes 
for ruining men—comes home with a young wife and child; 
feloniously takes valuable papers from his father, secretes 
them, and demands money for their restoration ; is arrested 
ona charge of “grand larceny,” preferred by his father ; 
on advice of bis attorney he pleads “not guilty ” of a crime 
before confessed over his own signature, and his case is con- 
tinued in court tillthe nextterm. In the meantime, while in 
jail, through Sabbath afternoon services, this young man, 
under whatever influence, after an exposition of the parable 
of the prodigal son, seeks an interview with the writer, makes 
a “clean breast” of his past life (which bad been a fast one), 
and of his present wrong-doing, which he has confessed to 
his parents, asking their forgiveness; avows his purpose 
(seemingly a sincere one) todo as the prodigal did—i. e., re- 
turn to ‘a true life’’ before God and man, and demonstrate 
the same by “‘acts, not words ;’’ comes into court without an 
attorney, changes bis plea from “ not guilty ’’ to “* guilty.” 
‘Let it go with me,” he said, “as it will.” And, apparently 
in good faith, hoiding to bis jail vow, he says, ** God helping 
me, I will do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with God, 
trusting in Jesus Christ, his Son, for pardon and salvation, 
through repentance and faith." With such words he comes 
to the writer and adds, “* My name bas been as a probationer 
in the church, but I bave fallen. I cannot Low return 
to the church with confession; but I have confessed my sin to 
God and asked him to forgive me, and I believe be has beard 
my prayer. My wife isa member, in good standing, of tne 
German Lutheran Church. We have a little unbaptized child. 
The mother desires its baptism, and I join with her in this, 
and also desire, on my own part, to renew ‘ before men’ my 
covenant with God in my own and io the baptism of my child. 
While in prison I cannot join any church. Life is uncertain. 
Neither my child nor myself may see the end of my two years’ 
sentence. I want to do my whole duty asa penitent before 
God, and asa son, brother, husband and father.’’ This, sub- 
stantially, is the apparently true religious status of this 
young man, sent up for two years on his own confession of a 
crime. Changing his plea from “not guilty’’ to “ guilty,” 
“ Let the case go with me,” be said, “as it will.”’ 

Question. ** Can any man forbid water tbat these should not 
be baptized”’ in prison, as “was the jailer and bis household,” 
by the Apostie Paul, even at midnight, in the prison at 
Philippi? 

The case is an anomalous one. Would such a baptism, in 
prisongbe right? 

Please, dear Christian Union, “ let your light shine”’ on this 
question, and oblige yours fraternally, SAMUEL Day. 

ANN ARBOR, Mich. 

We should not suppose that any evangelical minister 
would hesitate to administer the ordinance of baptism 
under such circumstances. We know not how he could 
and ever again give out the hymn, 

“ Just as Iam, without one plea.” 


Editors of The Christian Union; 

DEAR Sirs: “ Constant Reader” in Christian Union of June 
9th, who asks for information conceroing institutions for 
deaf mutes, may be glad to know that there are fifty-one 
such institutions and schools in the United States, nearly 
every State having one of its own, In most of these the sign 
language is used as the means of instruction. In the institu- 
tion at Rechester, N. Y., dactylology is used, while at 1515 
Broadway, New York, and at the institution in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., articulation is the means of instruction. The aim 
of the system of articulation is to give the deaf power to 
communicate with their friends by speech and lip-reading. 
The systems in use are so unlike aud the results so different 
that it seems as if one desirous of educating a deaf child 
should know of the various methods and so be able to choose 
intelligently. All institutions gladly send reports and infor- 
mation upon application. A CONSTANT READER. 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass., June 15, 1880. 


—Has the biography of Swedenborg been written by any 
but one of his followers, and what is the best brief book? 

Yes; ina small 12mo, by Edwin Paxton Hood (author 
of ‘“*A World of Anecdote,’ ‘‘Lamps, Pitchers and 
Trumpets,” etc.), entitled ‘‘Swedenborg: A Biography 
and an Exposition.’’ This is the only biography of him 
that we have ever heard of written by one, not a professed 
follower. It was published in England some twenty-five 
or twenty-six years ago; is fair and clever; but whether it 
is now in print we do not know. Probably Scribner could 
pick it up for you. 


—The poem which “ A Constant Reader” refers to in the 
last number of the Christian Union, containing the lines— 
“ Friend, but yesterday the bells 
Rang for thee their sad farewells,” etc., 
were written by H. W. Longfellow a short time after Bay- 
ard Taylor’s death, and were published in numerous peri- 
odicals. F. C. SHERWIN. 

GRAFTON, Vt., June llth, 1880. 

—Mr. Jno. B. Gough’s residence is at Hillside. Post- 
office address, Worcester, Mass, His lectures are printed 
in England but not sold in this country. He is, however, 
now engaged in the preparation of an authorized edition 
of some of his lectures, we believe. 
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‘TIS FORTY YEARS. 
‘By MILure W. CARPENTER. 
(Scene : A house in ruins. A white-haired old gentleman 
approaches, leaning on a young girl’s arm.) 


GRANDFATHER—DOLLY, (granddaughter.) 


GRANDFATHER, 
Tis forty years : this is the place ! 
Here time with life has run its race 
And left a wreck—like me ! 

DOLLY. 

A grange 

Like Tennyson's : cold, dark and strange; 
Look how those clouds of black vine fall 
Like mourning veils along the wall. 


GRANDFATHER. 

This is the path down which to me 
She fledthat night. . . 

Where is the key? 

DOLLY, (showing it.) 
I have it—here. 
GRANDFATHER, (absently.) 

’Tis forty years. 
What, Dolly, child, not surely tears ? 
Waste not such sweet, bright drops for me 
Whom once she loved: my Dorothy ! 


DOLLy, (softly.) 
You named me for her ? 
GRANDFATHER. 
See the vine 
Still round the broken windows twine, 
As in those days. 
Where is the key? 


DOLLY. 
Here. 


GRANDFATHER. 
Child, her name was Dorothy, 
Like yours. Here is the vine- bound gate 
By which she came. 
A moment—wait ! 
Tis forty years ! 


DOLLY. 
Here is a seat; 


Here, where the pines smell fresh and sweet, 
Rest buta moment. 


GRANDFATHER. 
Ah, my child, 


Just then, when you so turned and smiled 
Amid your tears, you seemed to be 

My lost youth back—my Dorothy! 

Tis forty years. 


DOLLY, (brings a flower.) 


Here is a rose 
From yonder vine. 


GRANDFATHER. 
To think it grows 
And lives where all the past is dead; 
Poor thing ; so wan, and faintly red. 
(Sits down, feebly.) 

So; lam weary,. . let me rest 
A moment here. Look, how the west 
Glows with a faint, soft, deepening flush, 
All pearl and pink—a young girl’s blush : 
Such was the light she brought to me ; 
She was my life’s love. Dorothy ! 

(His eyes close heavily.) 


DOLLY, (anxiously.) 
Shall I not call— 
GRANDFATHER. 
Nay, . 
my song 


sit by me, 
And sing 


DOLLY, (sings.) 

“ Still do I wait you; still do I weep you, 
Whether the sky be black or be blue, 
Still in my memory close do I keep ycu, 

Like our youth, Dorothy, 
Faithful and true. 


GRANDFATHER, (drowsily.) 
Ah, mind the key : 
Tis forty years ! 
DOLLY, (sings ) 
“ Still do I weep you, still do I love you, 
Whether the year be old or be new; 
Whether beneath, about, or above you, 
Love will wait, Dorothy, 
Steadfast and true.” 
(She starts up, terrified.) 
Help! 
GRANDFATHER, 
(Opening his eyes with a last-effort.) 
Dorothy ! 








PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
BEFORE THE PASSION PLAY. 
By BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


T is a pleasant road from Murnau to Oberammergau, 
along the bank of the pretty Loisach and through 
a narrow gorge where the ascent is so extremely 
steep everybody must go afoot or have extra horses 
attached. Our party; with a brilliancy equal to that of 
the ‘‘ Peterkin Family” on its travels, did both; had 
its Vorspann and then with one accord got out and 
walked. No doubt the horses appreciated our thought- 
fulness in having them pulled up the hill while we 
pulled ourselves up. Just beyond the summit is the 
old Benedictine Monastery of Ettal, about which—al- 
though fallen from its high estate and at present only 
a beer brewery belonging to Count Pappenheim—hover 
many pretty old-time legends well worth the telling, if 
they were not, unfortunately, in all the guide-books. 

Oberammergau is directly in and among the mount- 
ains; fresh, airy, clean, with solid, well-built houses 
upon most of which are huge highly-colored pictures 
of Bible stories and legends of the saints. A curious 
representation of St. Florian extinguishing a large 
conflagration with a single pitcher of water ornaments 
the side of a house, and delights one’s heart as one 
enters the village. On every gable is a cross. In 
every room a crucifix. The Lord’s Prayer and Prayer 
to the Virgin, framed, hang conspicuously on the 
walls. From the highest peak above the village rises 
a gigantic cross, while on a prominent point in the 
valley stands a marble group of the crucifixion pre- 
sented to Oberammergau by the King of Bavaria, in 
commemoration of his visit to the Passion Play in ’71 
and of his appreciation of the earnest labors of the vil- 
lage in the performance of the vow made by their fore- 
fathers in 1633. 

The origin of the Passion Play, according to tradition, 
is as follows: ‘In the year 1633 a fearful pestilence 
broke out in the neighboring villages; so fearful, in- 
deed, it was thought everbody would die. Jn Kohl- 
grub, distant three hours’ journey from Ammergau, so 
great were the ravages made by the disease that only 
two married couples were left in the village. Notwith- 
standing the strict measures taken by the people of 
Ammergau to prevent the plague being introduced into 
their village, a day laborer named Caspar Schuckler, 
who had been working at Eschenlohe, where the 
plague prevailed, succeeded in entering the village, 
where he wished to visit his wife and children. Ina 
day or two he was dead; he had brought with him the 
germs of the disease, which spread with such fearful 
rapidity that within the following thirty-three days 
eighty-four persons belonging to the Village died. 
Then the villagers, in their sad trial, assembled, and 
solemnly vowed that if God would take away the pes- 
tilence they would perform the Passion Tragedy in 
thanksgiving every tenth year. From that time on, al- 


| though a number of persons were suffering, not one 


more died of the plague. In 1634 the play was first 
performed. The decadal period was chosen for 1680, 
and the Passion Play has been enacted every tenth 
year, with various interruptions, since that time.” 

Many authorities, however, ascribe to this play—ob- 
viously a relic of the old miracle plays—a far earlier 
origin, and believe it to have been the work of the 
Monks of Rothenbuch rather than the Monks of Ettal. 
Be that as it may, it would seem that the villagers have 
been from earliest times a pious folk, and even in their 
wood carving, their chief employment, have manifested 
a strong religious tendency, devoting their attention 
chiefly to rosaries, Madonnas and figures of Christ. 
Living in this sequestered village in the Bavarian 
Highlands, far away from the busy world, an instinc- 
tive love of art has grown through the years among 
these people; a love of music and of beautiful lines 
fostered in olden times by the Monks of Rothenbuch 
and of Ettal, encouraged and trained in our day by their 
faithful, loving priest, Herr Daisenberger, a man of rare 
intellectual gifts who has devoted his life to his flock. 
But much traveling is apt to lessen one’s implicit faith 
in the ingenuous natures of children of the wilds, and 
we grieve to confess that now and then in our wan- 
derings we have met people with crosses on their 
houses but guile in their hearts; and so these crosses 
and rosaries and various emblems of sanctity, together 
with Oberammergau’s world-wide reputation for piety, 
would have made little impression upon us if all this 
had not been supplemented and corroborated by the 
cordial, intelligent ways of the people and—prosaic 
but vital consideration—by the genuine qualities of 
their milk, butter and eggs. 

As we drove through the village we passed the good 
curé’s house decorated with garlands, it being his 
name-day, while the village band was playing very 
sweetly before his door and small boys in an ecstatic 
state were clinging to his garden fence. We were 
shown our rooms, where the floors sloped up to meet 
the ceiling and the ceiling slopéd down to meet the 
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floors, in a sinall, extremely simple but delightfully 
clean house, overflowing with pious emblems of vari- 
ous kinds. Soon after, we were sitting on the bench 
in front of Sebastian Veit’s house watching the great 
cross on the towering Kofel glitter in the western 
light, and listening to the vesper bells and to all that 
anyone would tell us about the Passion Play and the 
actors. 

Little Thérése informs us with intense joy that she 
is to be an angel in the first tableau, and with great 
earnestness folds her little hands and, unsolicited, 
poses for us. Her mother says the child practices on 
all occasions, and drops down in every corner in order 
to be able to remain absolutely still. ‘‘And is the 
little sister an angel too?” ‘ No,” laughs Thérése, 
‘*she is too restless. She can’t keep still. Only the 
very still ones can be in the tableau.” And the little 
sister shows all her roguish dimples and dances about 
like a will-o’-the-wisp. We sit chatting until the new 
moon rises, the stars come out, white light fills the 
valley, the mountains cast strange shadows, and the 
streets grow quiet. 

‘“‘The Christus comes often to us. 
Freund. You will see him here,” says Frau Veit, 
kindly. It seemed strange enough at first, the utter 
simplicity with which the people allude to Joseph Mayr 
as ‘the Christus.” We sought for him as eagerly as 
we could without actually ‘‘ interviewing” the busiest 
and most careworn man in the village, but did not find 
him last evening. We only saw Job, a gray-haired old 
man in work-day clothes, going slowly by, and St. 
John laughing on a street-corner. To-day it has been 
sufficiently entertaining to sit quietly by Frau Veit’s 
door and watch the people arrive; peasants in Tyro- 
lean hats, Suabian peasants in long waistcoats, as well 
as our American and English cousins, whom we de- 
light to classify as soon as they open their mouths: so 
few of the English are without the rising inflection 
where it positively does not belong, and, worse crime, 
so few Americans can say ‘‘ Yes” without various in- 
trusive vowels creeping into the middle of it. Aside 
from this innocent amusement, we have been chatting 
with the people of the village and gaining bits of pleas- 
ant information. 

Frau Mayr told us she had never seen the Play but 
once. She cannot bear to see it. She loves the begin- 
ning of it, the triumphant entrance into Jerusalem, 
with its beautiful chorus, the music is so grand and 
glorious ; often stands outside alone to listen; can fol- 
low its progress in the city, in Bethany, and on the 
Mount of Olives, up to the last hours, but then she is 
miserable. Even in her home, when she knows the 
hour of the crucifixion has come, she is in an agony of 
apprehension, for an English physician told her the 
position was dangerous, and Mayr remains more than 
twenty minutes on the cross. Not understanding her 
meaning at first, some one asked, 4‘Is it your intense 
sympathy and religious feeling that make you so un- 
happy?” ‘‘No,” she said, simply. ‘‘I suppose it is 
because it is mein Mann.” 

This second evening we have had the great pleasure 
of spending a quiet hour with Joseph Mayr. He is 
very tall, singularly graceful, with long dark hair fall- 
ing on his shoulders, melancholy eyes, a somewhat 
weary, worn expression, and a beautiful sympathetic 
voice. No one could endure more modestly, more 
simply and with more quiet dignity than he the flattery 
and the lionizing which we demented strangers force 
upon him. He looks like a good man, a sad man, a 
man of deep feeling, and has unquestionably much 
beauty. Having no conception of what the Passion 
Play will be, I cannot at present pretend to any opinion 
as to his fitness for his part. His neighbors say he is 
the most patient, truest and gentlest of men. Heisa 
skillful wood-carver, hard-working and industrious. 
There was something very lovely and lovable about 
him, resting in the corner of that quaint, dimly lighted 
room, where a silent flaxen-haired maiden sat by the 
huge green porcelain stove and the rest of us talked 
quietly about the Play, and the village people, and the 
strangers ; the lofty Bavarian mountains and the great 
world beyond. 

Gregor Lechner, who has the thankless role of Judas, 
is a kind, excellent man, and one of the best wood- 
carvers in the village. His delineation of the traitor’s 
character is said to be so vivid that very ignorant 
peasants find it difficult to distinguish between the 
man and the part he assumes. In their rage they have 
now and then-actually attacked him on a lonely road, 
and have often insulted and threatened him during the 
play. Even visitors of another class are not exempt 
from this prejudice, and request photographs of all the 
actors ‘‘except Lechner,” which grieves the good 
man exceedingly. Hearing this, we resolved to call 
upon him in season and out of season and request his 
autograph, his photograph and a specimen of his handi- 
work. 

No one who goes about freely among these people 
can think them mercenary, as is sometimes hinted. 
Their play is their own; their inheritance from their 
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fathers. They would give it ifstrangers did not come, 
as they used to give it before the traveling world ever 
heard of it; and they have refused several large offers 
to produce it in England and America, and can never 
be induced to give it outside of their native valley. 
It is not a means of speculation to them and they 
object to having it used as such by others. It is 
therefore advisable to apply directly to the villagers, 
to Burgomaster Lang, for instance, Herr Mayr or 
Sebastian Veit, rather than to English agents in Ober- 
ammergau. One will be more agreeably as well as 
more surely provided for. If once in ten years they 
gain a little money the sum is not too large or the 
opportunity too frequent. They are a simple, frugal, 
hard-working people, many of them, indeed, very poor, 
and enormous sums are expended on the properties of 
the play, and almost every family incurs some extra 
expense in preparation for guests. There is scarcely 
a room which has not its coat of fresh paint, its new 
table-cover, its unwonted bit of muslin in the window, 
and everyone makes all exertions in his power to ren- 
der his house comfortable and attractive. It is a pity 
they cannot make tons of money, if money would 
smooth some of the careworn lines out of their kindly 
faces and keep their young women from growing old 
so fast. 

The peasants have been gathering all day long. 
They come tramping in by twos, by threes, by scores, 
weary and warm but blessed. One old man said he 
had walked steadily eighteen miles, up and down hills, 
but he drank a huge mug of beer, snapped its pewter 
cover with a deep satisfied sigh, and was as blissful as 
if he had reached Elysian fields. 

To-night the poor folks are lying about where they 
may—on tables, chairs, floors, hay, anywhere. Our 
little dusky corridor looks like an Egyptian museum, 
and one must step carefully to avoid touching a silent, 
rolled-up, mummy-like figure on the floor. The village 
sleeps. And to-morrow is the Passion Play. 

OBERAMMERGAU, Bavaria, May 16, 1880, 








THE KEYSTONE OF REDEMPTION. 
By THE Rev. J. BRAINERD THRALL. 


HE Christian Union, in a recent editorial, has dis- 

cussed the Ascension as a fact necessary to the 
completeness of the Spiritual Doctrine which came to 
earth in the person of Jesus. We have already reached 
in our Sunday-school series the standpoint of Gospel 
history from which that argument was evidently writ- 
ten. Jesus has again lived, died, risen and disappeared 
before us; and the wholeness of his life stands out in a 
clearer light than before he disappeared. 

We can now view the entire Gospel history as a 
complete structure, and we see it to be beautiful, 
strong and complete; beautiful for symmetry, strong 
for support, complete in its purpose. It is so simple, 
clear and picture-like as to suggest the idea of an 
arch. 

The two pillars of the Gospel arch are widely sepa- 
rated, as the east from the west. The foundation of 
the one is the Need of Man; of the other, the Love of 
God. Stone after stone has been laid upon these foun- 
dations—each stone a fact of history. On the Need 
of Man is first laid the birth of man—a painful mys- 
tery; on the Love of God is laid the birth of Jesus, 
heralded by angels and welcomed by men. Into 
the one pillar is built suffering; into the other, its 
alleviation. Into the one is built temptation; into the 
other the ministry of heavenly helpers. Fear, like a 
trembling high-priest, presides over this pillar and 
slays his sin-offerings upon it as if it were an altar; 
but the tower of human need rises higher with the 
ashes of each new victim. Over that pillar hover 
strong messengers from God, bringing the stone of 
spiritual confidence and placing it at the feet of him 
who prays in secret. On this side is self-love, on 
that self-sacrifice; on this bondage, on that liberty ; 
on this blindness, on that light; on this doubt, on that 
trust; on this death, on that the resurrection. With 
death on one side and the resurrection on the other 
the pillars have risen very high. In them man and 
God are set over against each other; for the one is 
made of earthly material, the other of heavenly sub- 
stance. They span the earth. They are rounding 
toward each other, but their top stones do not yet 
meet. Life is brought to light, but immortality is not 
yet evident. Itis a supreme moment in the growth of 
revelation, and a voice is heard saying, ‘‘I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, and to my God and 
your God.” Our Father as well and in the same sense 
as his. And that new Father of ours, in whom we have 
life, is also the eternal God, in whom we have ever- 
lasting life. 

But the words of Jesus are notall. He seals the 
words by a corresponding act: he vanishes out of our 
sight. The hitherto visible Jesus, who has been mov- 
ing to and fro between the two principles of death and 
life so that we could hardly decide which he most re- 
sembled, flesh or spirit, becomes invisible while these 
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memorable words are yet in our ears, and has left 
earth inseparably connected with heaven. , These 
Gospel facts must be disproved before the Gospel faith 
can die. The Mediator has placed the keystone upon 
the arch of redemption both by word and deed—the 
only two modes of revelation possible. 

For the first time God and man have touched each 
other in a God-man. Not only life but immortality has 
been brought to light in a full Gospel history. The 
arch of redemption stands complete, and the Ascension 
is its keystone. Henceforth it shall span the earth like 
a rainbow, beautiful yet permanent; and if it veils its 
summit in the clouds of mystery, this, too, is for the 
advantage of man, for thereby is suggested a new and 
spiritual life beyond. The disappearance of Jesus from 
earth is the real entering into the Holy of Holies which 
the Jewish religion merely prefigured. This death, by 
which we enter into life, is a better absorption into the 
Infinite than the disciples of Buddha have ever dreamed 
of. The heaven into which Jesus has preceded us is 
the real Nirvana, of which Prince Siddartha caught 
but an indistinct glimpse. How much more hopetul 
and helpful the last words of Jesus, ‘‘ I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father,” than the poetic mist of lan- 
guage in which the light of Asia loses itself: 

“The sunrise comes ! Tbe dewdrop slips into the shining 

sea |” 

How completely the spiritual longing of the East and 
the material apotheosis of the West have been realized 
in the Saviour! In these words of his, accompanied 
by such a departure, the sympathy of all religions is 
uncovered. All vain attempts to catch by chance the 
jealous favor of the distant gods shall fall away when 
all mankind shall be led to that summit of revelation 
where they may behold this fact and hear this word, in 
which God’s Help meets and supports Man’s Need, 
making it strong, beautiful and permanent. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
REALITY. 


ee HAT were you two talking about?” asked 

Adah, with a trace of vexed perplexity on 
her brow, for I imagine that my glance followed Miss 
Warren with some admiration and interest. 

“You must have heard all we said.” 

‘* Where was the point of it?” 

‘*“What I said hadn’t any point, so you are not to 
blame for not seeing it. Don’t you like little Zillah? 
She seems a nice, quiet child.” 

‘* Certainly I like her: she’s my sister; but I detest 
children.” 

*“T can’t think that 
were a child.” 

‘*T don’t remember. I might have been,” she replied, 
with a slight shrug. 

* Do you think that, as a child, you would enjoy be- 
ing detested?” 

‘* Mother says it often isn’t good for us to have what 
we enjoy.” 

** Undoubtedly your mother is right.” 

“Well, I don’t see things in that way. If I likea 
thing I want it, and if I don’t like it I don’t want it, 
and won’t have it if I can help myself.” 

‘*Your views are not unusual,” I replied, turning 
away to hide my contracting brow, ‘‘I know of others 
who cherish like sentiments.” 

‘Well, I’m glad to meet with one who thinks as I do,” 
she said complacently, and plucking a half-blown rose 
that hung near she turned its petals sharply down as if 
they were plaits of a hem that she was about to stitch. 

‘‘ Here is the first harmonic chord in the sweet con- 
geniality of which I dreamed,” I inwardly groaned, but 
I continued, ‘‘ How is it that you like Zillah as your 
sister and not as a little girl?” 

‘““Oh, everybody likes brothers and sisters after 
a fashion, but one doesn’t care to be bothered with 
them when they are little. Besides, children rumple 
and spoil my dress,” and she looked down at herself 
approvingly. 

‘‘ Now, there’s Emily Warren,” continued my ‘ em- 
bodiment of June.” ‘‘ Mother is beginning to hold her 
up to me as an example. Emily Warren is half the 
time doing things that I know she doesn’t like, and I 
think she’s very foolish. She is telling Zillah a story 
over there under that tree. Now TI don’t think one 
feels like telling stories right after dinner.” 

“‘Yes, but see how much Zillah enjoys the story.” 

‘*Oh, of course she enjoys it. Why shouldn’t she, if 
it’s a good one?” 

‘Ts it not possible that Miss Warren finds a pleasure 
in giving pleasure?” 

“Well, if she doés, that is her way of having a good 
time.” 

** Don’t you think it’s a sweet, womanly way?” 


you were detested when you 
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‘“‘Ha! ha! ha! Are you already smitten with Emily 
Warren’s sweet, womanly ways?” 

I confess that I both blushed and frowned with 
annoyance and disappoiatment, but I answered lightly, 
“If I were, would I be one among many victims?” 

‘I’m sure I don't know,” she replied with her slight 
characteristic shrug, which also intimated that she 
didn’t care. 

‘‘ Miss Warren, I suppose, is a relative who is visit- 
ing you?” 

‘*Oh no, she is only a music teacher who is boarding 
with us. Mother usually takes two or three boarders 
through the summer months ; that is, if they are willing 
to put up with our ways.” 

‘«T suppose it’s correct to quote Scripture Sunday 
afternoon. I’m sure your mother’s ways are those of 
pleasantness and peace. Do you think she would take 
me as a boarder?” 

‘‘T fear she’ll think you would want too much city 
style.” 

of That is just what I wish to escape from.” 

‘‘T think city style is splendid.” 

“Why?” 

‘¢ Oh, the city is gay and full of life and people. I 
once took walks down Fifth Avenue when making a 
visit in town, and I would be perfectly happy if I could 
do so every day.” 

‘Perfectly happy? I wish I knew of something that 
would make me perfectly happy. Pardon me, I am 
only a business man and can’t be expected to under- 
stand young ladies very well. I can’t just understand 
why walking down Fifth Avenue daily would make 
you happy.” 

‘“‘Of course pot. A man can’t understand a girl’s 
feelings in such matters.” 

‘* There is nothing in New York as beautiful as this 
June day in the country.” 

‘“‘Yes, it’s a nice day, but father says we need more 
rain dreadfully.” 

‘* You have spoiled your rose.” 

‘There are plenty more.” 

** Don’t you like roses?” 

‘* Certainly; who does not like roses?” 

‘* Let me give you another. See, here is one that has 
the hue of your cheeks.” 

‘*T suppose a city pallor like Emily Warren’s is more 
to your taste.” 

*<T am wholly out of humor with the city, and [I do 
not like that which is colorless and insipid. I think 
the rose I have just given you very beautiful.” 

‘Thanks for your roundabout compliment,” and she 
looked pleased. 

‘*T suppose your quiet life gives you much time for 
reading?” 

““T can't say that I enjoy father’s and mother’s 
books.” 

‘‘T doubt whether I would myself; but you have 
your own choice?” 

‘*T read a story now and then, but time slips away 
and I don’t do much reading. We country girls make 
our own clothes, and you have no idea how much time 
it takes.” 

‘‘Will you forgive me if I say that I think you make 
yours very prettily?” 

Again she looked decidedly pleased, and as if to re- 
ward me she fastened the rose on her bosom. 

“If she would only keep still,” I thought, ‘‘ and I 
could simply look at her as a draped statue, I could 
endure another half hour; but every word she speaks 
is like the note of that cat-bird which broke the spell 
of harmony this morning. I have not yet seen a trace 
of ideality in her mind. Not a lovable trait have I 
yet discovered beyond her remarkable beauty, which 
mocks one with its broken promise. Whatis the con- 
trolling yet perverse principle of her life, which makes 
her seem an alien in her own home? I am glad she 
does not use the plain language to me, since by nature 
she is not a Friend.” 

Miss Yocomb interrupted my thoughts by saying 
very directly : 

‘*T thought my dress would be much too simple and 
countrified for your taste. I can see myself that Emily 
Warren’s dress has more style.” 

Resolving to explore a little, I said: 

‘*T know a great many men in town.” 

‘Indeed,”’ she queried with kindling interest. 

“Yes, and some of them are fine artists and the 
majority have cultivated their taste in varied ways both 
at home and abroad, but I do not think many of them 
take much stock in what you mean by style. Shop- 
boys, clerks and Fifth Avenue exquisites give their 
minds to the arbitrary mode of the hour, but the men 
in the city who amount to anything rarely know 
whether a lady’s gown is of the latest cut. They do 
know, however, whether it is becoming and ladylike. 
The solid men of the city have_a keen eye for beauty 
and spend hundreds of thousands of dollars to enjoy 
its various phases. But half of the time they are 
anathematizing mere style. I have seen fashion trans- 
form a pretty girl into as near an approach to a Kan- 





garoo as nature permitted. Now I shall be so bold as 
to say that I think your costume this afternoon has far 
better qualities than mere style. It is becoming and 
in keepirg with the day and season, and I don’t care a 
fig whether it is the style or not.” 

My ‘‘perfect flower of womanhood” grew radiant 
and her lips parted in a smile of ineffable content. In 
bitter disappointment I saw that my artifice had suc- 
ceeded, and that I had touched the key-note of her 
being. Tomy horror she reminded me of a pleased, 
purring kitten that had been stroked in the right 
direction. 

‘*Your judgment is hasty and harsh,” I charged 
myself, in half angry accusation, loth to believe the 
truth. ‘‘You do not know yet that a compliment to 
her dress is the most acceptable one that she can re- 
ceive. She probably takes it as a tribute to her good 
taste, which is one of woman’s chief prerogatives.” 

I resolved to explore farther, and continued : 

‘* A lady’s dress is like the binding of a book. It 
ought to be suggestive of her character. Indeed, she 
can make it a tasteful expression of herself. Our eye 
is often attracted or repelled by a book’s binding. 
When it has been made with a fine taste, so that it 
harmonizes with the subject under consideration, we 
are justly pleased. But neither you nor I believe in 
the people who value books for the sake of their covers 
only. Beauty and richness of thought, treasures of 
varied truth, sparkling wit, droll humor or downright 
earnestness are the qualities in books that hold our 
esteem. A book must have a soul and life of its own 
as truly as you or I, and the costliest materials, the 
wealth of a kingdom, cannot make a true book any 
more than a perfect costume and the most exquisite 
combination of flesh and blood can make a true wo- 
man.” (I wondered if she were listening to me, for her 
face was taking an absent look. Conscious that my 
homily was growing rather long, I concluded.) ‘The 
book that reveals something new or puts old truths in 
new, interesting lights ; the book that makes us wiser, 
that cheers, encourages, comforts, amuses, and makes 
aman forget his stupid, miserable self is the book we 
tie to; andso a man might well wish himself knotted to 
a woman who could do as much for him, and he would 
naturally be pleased to have her outward garb cor- 
respond with her spiritual beauty and worth.” 

My fair ideal had also reacheti a momentous con- 
clusion, for she said, with the emphasis of a final 
decision, 

‘*T won’t cut that dress after Emily Warren’s pattern ; 
I'll cut it to suit myself.” 

I had been falling from a seventh heaven of hope 
for some time, but at this moment I struck reality with 
a thump that almost made me sick and giddy. The 
expression of my face reminded her of the irrelevancy 
of her remark and she blushed slightly, but laughed it 
off, saying, 

‘* Pardon me that I followed my own thoughts for a 
moment rather than yours. These matters, no doubt, 
seem mere trifles to you gentlemen, but they are weighty 
questions to us girls who have to make a little go a 
great ways. Won't you please repeat what you said 
about that lady who wrote a book for the sake of its 
binding? I think it’s a pretty idea.” 

I was so incensed that I answered as I should not 
have done. ‘‘She was remarkably successful. Every- 
one looked at the binding but was soon satisfied to 
look no farther.” 

I was both glad and vexed that she did not catch 
my meaning, for she said with a smile, 

‘‘It would make a pretty ornament.” 

“Tt would not be to my taste,” I replied, briefly. 
‘‘ The beautiful binding would hold out the promise of 
a good book, which, not being fulfilled, would be an 
exasperation.” ; 

‘* Do you know the lady well?” 

‘“* Yes, I fear I do.” 

‘* How strangely you look at me!”’ 

“Excuse me,” I said, starting; ‘‘I fear I followed 
your example and was thinking of something else.” 

‘* But I let what I was thinking about slip out.” 

‘*It was, indeed, a revelation. My thoughts will 
not interest you, I fear. The experience of a man who 
saw a mirage in the desert came into my mind.” 

‘‘T don’t see what put that into your head.” 

“Nor do I, now. The world seems to me entirely 
matter-of-fact.” 

‘* I’m glad to hear you say that. Mother is always 
talking to me about ‘spiritual meanings’ and all that. 
Now I agree with you. Things are just what they 
are. Some we like and some we don’t like. What 
more is there to say about them? I think people are 
very foolish if they bother themselves over things or 
people they don’t like. Ihope mother will take you 
to board, for I would like to have some one in the 
house who looks at things as I do.” 

“Thanks. Woman’s intuition is indeed unerring.” 

**T declare, there comes Silas Jones with his new 
top-buggy. You won’t mind his making one of our 
party, will you?” 





‘*T think I will go to my room and rest awhile, and 
thus I shall not be that chief of this world’s evils—the 
odious third party,” and I rose decisively. 

‘Td rather you wouldn’t go,” she said. ‘I don’t 
care especially for him and he does not talk half as 
nicely as you do. You needn’t go on his account. 
Indeed, I like to have half-a-dozen gentlemen around 
me.” 

‘* You are delightfully frank.” 

‘Yes, I usually say what I think.” 

‘* And do as you please,” I added. 

‘“* Certainly. Why shouldn’t I when I can? Don’t 
you?” 

‘* But I come from the wicked city.” 

‘*So does Emily Warren.” 

‘Is she wicked?” 

‘*T don’t know; she keeps it to herself if she is. And, 
by the way, she is very reticent. I can never get her 
to talk much of herself. She appears so good that 
mother is beginning to quote her as an example, and 
that, you know, always makes one detest a person. I 
think there is some mystery about her. I’m sorry you 
will go, for I’ve lots of questions I'd like to ask you, now 
we are acquainted.” 

‘Pardon me. I’m not strong and must have a rest. 
Silas Jones will answer just as well.” 

‘* Not quite,” she said, softly, with a smile designed 
to be bewitching. 

As I passed up the hall I heard her say, “Silas 
Jones, I’m pleased to see thee.” 

I threw myself on the lounge in my room in angry 
disgust. 

‘*O, Nature,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what excuse have you 
for such perverseness? By every law of probability, 
by the ordinary sequence of cause and effect, this girl 
should have been what I fancied her tobe. This, then, 
forsooth, is the day of my fate! It would be the day 
of doom did some malicious power chain me to this 
brainless, soulless, heartless creature. What possessed 
nature to make such a blunder—to begin so fairly 
and yet reach such a lame and impotent conclusion? 
To the eye the girl is the fair and proper outcome of 
this home and beautiful country life. In reality she 
is a flat contradiction to it all, reversing in her own 
character the native traits and acquired graces of her 
father and mother. As if controlled and carried for- 
ward by a hidden malign power she goes steadily 
against her surrounding inflaences, that, like the 
winds of heaven, might have wafted her toward all 
that is good and true. Is not sweet, quaint Mrs. 
Yocomb her mother? Is not the genial, hearty old 
gentleman her father? Has she not developed among 
scenes that should ennoble her nature and enricb her 
mind with ideality? There is oriental simplicity and 
largeness in her parents’ faith. Abraham sitting at 
the door of his tent could scarcely have done better. 
Hers is the simplicity of silliness, which reveals what 
a woman of sense, though no better than herself, 
would not speak of. It is exasperating to think that 
her eye and fingers are endowed with a sense of har- 
mony and beauty, so that she can cut a gown and adorn 
her lovely person to perfection, and yet be so idiotic as 
to make a spectacle of herself in her real womanhood. 
As far as I can make out nature is more to blame than 
the girl. There is not a bat blinking in the sunlight 
more blind than she to every natural beauty of this 
June day, and yet her eyes are microscopic and she 
sees a host of little things not worth seeing. A true, 
womanly moral nature seems never to have been in- 
fused into her being. She detests children, her little 
sister shrinks from her, she speaks and surmises evil 
of the absent, to strut down Fifth Avenue in finery to 
which she has given her whole soul is her ideal of 
happiness——tthere; stop! She is the daughter of my 
kind host and hostess. The mystery of this world’s 
evil is sadly exemplified in her defective character, from 
which sweet, true womanliness was leftout. I should 
pity her, and treat her as if she were deformed. Poor 
Mrs. Yocomb! Even mother love cannot blind her to 
the truth that her fair daughter is a misshapen creature, 
and beyond all earthly cure, I fear.” 

After a little I added wearily, “I wish I had 
never seen her. I am the worse for this day’s mi- 
rage,’’ and I closed my eyes in dull apathy. 


(To be continued.) 








—If men might only be viewed in the light that falls 
upon them from the eternal brightness what a trans- 
figuration it would work! There are estrangements 
and alienations that arise from ignorance of one 
another, that divide families into almost as many 
distinct and separated lives as there are different 
apartments in the house they occupy. Why is this? 
Simply because they are a band of strangers, though 
they may bear the same name. Motives are not under- 
stood; differences in taste and temperament and fiber 
are not appreciated; and the fact that all are in a 
transition state is lost sight of. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF PAIN. 


By Liviu E. Barr. 


ITH look so strangely still, and calm, sad eyes, 
Angel of Pain, I know thee; know at length 
That in thy sacramental cup there lies 
Virtue most subtle, wonderful in strength. 
I am no longer common clay ; through thee 
My body hath its Passion history. 


Sacred the arms in which the dead have lain ; 
Holy the heart by all its prayers and fears ; 

The aching head, with thorny crown of pain 
And eyes uplifted through the mist of tears 

Diviner are; for they have watched with thee 
One solemn hour in sad Gethsemane. 








GODS ENTRANCE INTO THE SOUL. 
By THE Rev. PHILLIPs Brooks, D. D. 


VERY man has his own point of entrance for the di- 
vine life ; and if he does not let it in through that 
door, nay, if his soul does not stand at that door awaiting 
it, the divine life may pass him by and he will be respon- 
sible. He will not only be the loser. He will be to blame 
for the earthliness and darkness in which his life goes on. 
So vague and loose and unreasonable are the thoughts of 
most people as to the way in which men become Chris- 
tians, so does it seem to most people as if it were all a 
mystery, without explanation and without law, as to 
whether God would come to men with his Spirit and as to 
how he would come, that it must be a great help to us if 
we can clearly understand that there is such a principle 
as this : that every man has his strong characteristic point 
of disposition, of occupation or of circumstances, where, 
if the Spirit of God ever does come to him, it will be sure 
to come, and by whose nature the nature of the spiritual 
life which is possible for him must be determined. I may 
not be sure that the great royal guest who is traveling 
through the land will come to my poor house, but I 
know that if he does come he will have to come up just 
that homely path and through that humble doorway ; 
therefore I keep its passage clear and its bolts drawn. I 
do not know that the sun will shine out from behind the 
cloud, but I know that if it does this and this are the 
bright summit points which it must kindle into flame, 
and from which its glory must be reflected to all the rest 
of the great building. I do not know that I can ever win 
the friendship of such and such a man, who is far wiser 
and more than I am, but I know that my only chance is 
not in trying to be something which I am not, or in pre- 
tending to be it, but solely in being frankly and thor- 
oughly what | am, and in offering him that nature for his 
life to play upon and for his heart to love if he can love 
it. I do not know that I can ever understand this idea 
which other men seem to make much of, this philosophy 
which all mankind are praising, this school of thought 
which evidently has great truth in it; I do not know 
that I can ever make it mine; but I do know that if I 
ever do get hold of it it must be with this hand of my 
nature that I seize it; and so my study shall be to keep 
this hand, in which my hope lies, flexible and alert. All 
these are illustrations of one truth from various regions 
of life. In every region there is some point through 
which the darkness of the whole region must be reached 
by any light. If light comes it must be caught there and 
radiated thence throughout the whole. Upon that point, 
then, anxiety fastens itself, and that point becomes 
critical. To that point the warning applies, If the 
light that is in thee become darkness, how great is that 
darkness. 

A great many men need to realize that just that is 
true about religion. There is something in them, in their 
nature, their occupation or their circumstances, which 
determines how they are to be Christians and what sort 
of Christians they are to be. Religion does not fall into 
a nature like a shower from the clouds, It enters like a 
guest through the gate. Every man may say this much 
of himself: I do not know that I shall ever become 
religious ; but, if Ido, I amsuch a man, so built by nature 
and so shaped by circumstances, that it is thus and thus 
that my religion must come in. And when a man has 
realized this, then self study must become a very serious 
and earnest thing, and the responsibility for the open 
door of his own soul a very distinct and ever present 
consciousness. The watch over the light that is in him, 
lest it should turn into darkness, must be a continual 
care. 

There are broad, deep differences of character which 
decide for men the nature of their Christian life. They 
make great chasms. He who-is a Christian on one side 
of them is different from him who is a Christian on the 
other. Lift up your eyes and look at the difference of 
the very essential natures of men, as they stand together 
in one picturesque and various humanity. One class or 
division of men lives in thought. Everything is to them 
a problem. Another class lives in action. Everything 
is to them a task. There are the men of solitude, who 
seek to be alone as naturally as the beast flies into the 
forest. And there are the men of society, who seek to 
be together as naturally as the cattle collect themselves 





in herds. Some men are all conservative. They cannot 
do a rash thing. Other men are all enterprise. They 
cannot do a prudent thing. Some men are intrinsically 
self-reliant. Other men must rest their hand upon some 
brother’s shoulder, and then they can do valiant work. 
Some men are credulous, and long to believe. Other 
men are skeptical, and to doubt is to them as native as 
to breathe. Everywhere is this difference of natures. 
There need be no end to the enumeration. 

Now, what does this difference mean? What shall we 
say about it? Take, for instance, the last of these kinds 
of character. A man studies his own nature and says, 
as the result: ‘‘ I am skeptical. I question everything. I 
cannot help it; it is my nature; I did it when I was a 
child ; I shall do it till I die; I shall do something like 
it after I am dead and am gone to heaven.” What 
then? Is that a sign that there is no Christian faith for 
me, and an excuse from all responsibility to seek it ? 
Surely not. That very skepticism must be the door by 
which I must stand to keep the passage pure and clear. 
I must be responsible for it ; I must not merely doubt 
men’s affirmations, I must doubt my own doubts ; I must 
question the denials that men bring; I must keep my 
questioning faculty pure of conceit ; and so out of this 
sifting doubt on doubt at last the precious kernel of 
truth may lie there shining and manifest, not wrapt in so 
many envelopes, perhaps, as some other men wrap their 
belief in, and so not looking as if it was as large as theirs, 
but yet all there; and all the more clearly there, all the 
more strongly held, because of the very native skeptical- 
ness of the soul that holds it. This must be so. Either 
the questioning temper is a disease and not a nature— 
which all our experience tells us is not the truth—or 
else there are some souls built by the God that made 
them as if one built a house for himself to dwell in and 
left no door for himself, its destined occupant, to get in at 
when it was done. Either one or other of these*things 
is true or else a doubting temper, if it be pure and not 
dimmed and blocked up with self-conceit, may be a win- 
dow for God to shine through; a door for God to come 
through. There was a faith in Thomas by reason of his 
doubt, not merely in spite of his doubt. His doubt was 
the light that was in him. 

Why is it that you love the house where you have 
lived from your childhood ? that you honor it and would 
be very sorry to live in any other? You know it is 
not the best house imtown. There are better houses by 
the score; but this is yours. In it your life has taken 
shape ; in through its windows the sky and sun and stars 
have looked at you and given you impressions of them- 
selves ; in through its doors your friends have entered 
with their influences. The shapes of the rooms, the wind- 
ings of its passages, have formed the habits in which the 
joy and sorrow of your life have taken coloring. And 
so the value of your home is in the way in which life 
has come to you through it. Very like indeed to 
men’s relation to their homes is their relation to their 
natures. In the qualities of their natures, as in the 
walls of their houses, their selves abide—which are one 
with and yet are other than the natures they abide in— 
and through them to this inner self comes God. And 
the soul that has learned to love God forever honors and 
loves the nature through which God came to it with 
that special manifestation of himself which is its life. 

Think, secondly, about the occupations of our lives ; and 
see how they too get their real significance and value as 
the entrance points of God into us and the exhibition 
points of God through us to other men. One sells goods, 
another builds houses, another pleads causes, another 
counts money, another cures sickness. What does it 
all mean? Is it merely a convenient distribution of 
the work that has to be done in the world; as if the 
master of the house said to one servant, ‘‘ You sweep 
the sidewalk, while another piles the wood”? Must it not 
be far more that? We spend our lives in doing these 
different things. The powers which these different 
things we do call out in us are widely different. And if 
the giving of God’s life to a man’s life is always in con- 
nection with some human activity, some action of man’s 
powers, if God cannot give himself to a totally impassive 
creature, must it not follow that according to the sort of 
activity that prevails in our lives so will be our reception 
of God, our relation to his authority and love and teach- 
ing, which is our religion? Suppose that the whole occu- 
pation of your life had been different from what it has 
been, suppose that all these years you had been tilling 
the ground instead of selling goods, or building houses 
instead of teaching school, could your religion have been 
just what it has been, just what it is to-day? If so, then 
your religion must have been a very limited and partial 
thing, a candle burning in some shut and sacred chamber 
of your life, not a true fire burning all through your life 
and keeping it all ablaze. And what a terrible waste 
there has been if all your professional life, all your life 
in your trade or occupation, has been kept so purely secu- 
lar that it has given no character to your religion. It is 
sure to be equally true that ithas got no character from 
your religion either. 

No, in a true sense a man’s occupation is his living. 
It is the true front door to his life. By it the visitor or 





occupant must come in. What you ought to teach your 
boy when he makes the selection of his work in life is, 
that the deepest and most critical value of that selection 
is that he is really choosing in what way he shall ask the 
God to whom his life belongs to come and take possession 
of his life. And when his selection is once made you 
ought to make him know that there, in his profession, is 
where he is to look for God to come to him, It is in the 
power to resist its special temptations that he is to learn 
what wonderful strength God can give. It is in the 
training of the peculiar powers of usefulness which it 
develops that he is to receive God’s gracious education. 
It is in the consolation of its peculiar sorrows that he is 
to lay hold of God’s abounding comfort, and it is in the 
character which his profession, at its best, demands that 
he is to manifest the life of God before mankind. 

Such a conviction about any man’s profession, filling 
his soul as he went into it, would have two good results. 
It would at once enlarge it and sanctify it. To the 
Christian merchant, the man who is so thoroughly a mer- 
chant that he sees clearly that if he is to be a Christian 
at all it is a merchant Christian he must be, to such a 
man his mercantile life enlarges itself until it becomes 
the type of all service of God, and puts him into com- 
munion and sympathy with all God’s servants every- 
where ; and at the same time, being his special form of 
service, it acquires a sacredness, and so is done with a 
scrupulousness that no merely secular occupation, con- 
sidered only secular, could command. It is this union of 
largeness and specialness that makes the truest beauty 
of all human life. The man whose sense of his own per- 
sonalness is most intense, and yet who in it reads the 
parable of the greater personality of man, and through it 
is kept in truest sympathy with all his race, he always is 
the richest and most interesting man, The landscape 
that fascinates you with its own clear beauty, and at the 
same time suggests the beauty of all the variously beau- 
tiful world, is always the most powerful to satisfy the 
soul. And so the work that twines your conscientious 
interest into its minute details, and at the same time 
makes you one with all workers in all faithful work, that 
is the task which most feeds the life of him who does it. 
And such a character belongs not to any one occupation 
or class of occupations, but to any occupation occupied 
religiously, to any duty done in conscious obedience to 
God, and valued as the means by which he, with his 
help and authority and teaching, may come in and take 
possession of the soul. 

But not only the natures of men and their occupations 
but also their circumstances make special points for the re- 
flection of the light of God. Thereis something lost when 
any experience which God meant to have been with him- 
self is allowed to stand dark in irreligiousness. A man 
goes down a street as night comes on, and lights the long 
row of lamps, so that by and by the whole street is 
bright. But in the long row there is one lamp which re- 
fuses to be lighted, and will not burn, or which, after 
the man with the torch has passed it on his way, goes 
out. What is the consequence? Will there not be all 
night a dark spot in the street where that unlighted 
lamp comes? Will not each passenger stop there or 
stumble? Will not the stones or pitfalls which lie just 
there be the most dangerous? And will not that one un- 
lighted spot make the whole street unsafe, no matter 
how brightly all the rest may shine? So God, I think, 
goes down our life and touches all our experiences with 
himself, As every experience becomes conscious of hav- 
ing come from him, and of possibly revealing him, it 
burns with him ; with the burning of all those experi- 
ences with God our whole life becomes gradually alight, 
But now suppose there is one experience which, as God 
touches it, refuses to be lighted ; or, after he has lighted 
it, goes out? There is one thing which has happened to 
us which we never can think of as having come from 
God, What will the consequence be? Will there not be 
one dark spot just there in the long street of our life? 
Will not the temptations and the doubts which arise in 
connection with that one event be always specially dan- 
gerous? and will not our whole life, no matter how 
bright the illumination of all the rest may be, be always 
unsafe because of that one unlighted experience ? 

Oh how many lives there are which have some such 
unilluminated experience somewhere in them! Some- 
thing happened to you once which you never could be- 
lieve that God sent, or which you never have been able 
to keep associated with him. Your child died, and you 
could not believe that he took it. Your child recovered, 
and you could not believe that he restored it. You made 
a fortune, and it seemed the triumph of your own shrewd- 
ness. You made a friend, and it seemed the triumph of 
your own attractiveness. You rose up from a sick bed, 
and thanked no one but the doctor. You did a hard 
duty, and congratulated yourself upon the self-respect 
that kept you from being mean or cruel. What is the 
consequence? Just at that point there is a lamp un- 
lighted in your life. Whenever your'memory goes by 
that point it stumbles, for it walks in darkness. When- 
ever you have to meet these same emergencies again—to 
welcome back another child from the grave’s mouth, or 
to see another child depart from you to God, or to make 
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another friend, or to resist a new temptation—no light 
comes streaming out from the old experience to make 
the new one plain. What is there left for us but to ery 
out after him who is the Light Giver, that he will come 
back and even now touch that old dark experience with 
his illumination, that it may be a help and not a hinder- 
ance, a light and not a darkness in our lives ? 

This is the way, then, in which circumstances or expe- 
rienees become the interpreters of God, his points of in- 
troduction to our lives. And here again there is the same 
meeting of specialness with generalness of which I spoke 
before. God comes into one life through one experience, 
but having come through that experience he spreads him- 
self then through all the life. He occupies the entire 
house. There are many histories among you, my friends, 
that will bear testimony of this. God revealed himself 
to you first when he cured you of your sickness, but the 
God who then came to you you have found since in one 
who can do many another thing besides making sick peo- 
ple well. Nay, so complete is the knowledge of himself 
that he gives us, when he has once entered into us, that 
very often the God who showed himself first as the 
Healer of sickness has appeared by and by, again, as 
the Sender of sickness, and even the Summoner of souls 
by death, and been recognized throughout all the tears of 
sorrow by that first knowledge of him which was won in 
the bright atmosphere of joy. 

Is this special care of God for every man, and for 
every act and experience of every man, too great a 
thought for man to think ¢ too vast or incredible a faith 
for man to hold? To some people, to many people, it 
does seem incredible. But it ought not to be, and would 
not be if we understood what God is. The sun shines 
down upon a mountain side and every pebble catches 
his splendor and shines back in answer. A true father 
does not grow bewildered among his children and love 
and protect the Jeast less than the greatest. Fatherhood 
perfect and infinite is God. It is only the essential diffi- 
culty of grasping the infinite that makes it so hard to 
conceive that God can care for all his children personally 
and never forget the feeblest of them. 

And yet, hard as it is, men do believe it. Christ 
makes men believe it. We cannot live with him and 
not believe it, because he believes it so intensely, he 
knows it so clearly. If we live near to him we can- 
not help believing it, cannot help knowing it; then we 
cannot walk in darkness, but shali surely have the light 
of life. 

TRINITY CHURCH, Boston, Mass. 
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CONSIDERATENESS TOWARD OTHERS. 


“Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness ; consider- 
ing thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” 


HY wise that is ! and how full of that very spirit 
: of Christian sympathy and benevolence which is 
the root and marrow of the Gospel ! 

‘If a man be overtaken in a fault [greater or less] ye 
which are spiritual [ye that never commit such faults ; 
ye that are not apt, from various reasons, of caution or 
education, or surrounding circumstances and influences, 
to commit any grievous mistakes; ye that, being spirit- 
ual, have the highest sense of obligation, of purity and of 
obedience to Ged’s laws and man’s laws] restore such an 
one.” And when you have restored him you are not to 
go to him, and look down on him, and tell him what his 
sin has been, and that there was no excuse for it, and no 
right reason in it, and make him feel bad. 

** Restore such an one in the spirit of meekness.” 

Do not jolt nor jar, but go to him with that sweetness 
and gentleness and meekness which shall make it easy 
for him to accept humiliation, and rebuke, and restoration. 

Not only so, 

** Consider thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” 

Not necessarily as this person or that person was 
tempted. He may have sinned through passion, and you 
may be passionless. He may have sinned through ava- 
rice, and you may be rather of the other mood. He may 
have sinned through pride; pride may not be the pre- 
dominant feeling in you. His sin may have been an 
overt act; you may have been scrupulously careful of 
that economy of life which works out into conduct. But 
there is no man that is not weak somewhere; there is no 
man that is not liable t» fall somewhere : and when a man 
falls into a fault restore him; and do not join the hue and 
cry against him. Do not tread him down. Do not dis- 
courage him. Do not hate him. Do not abuse him. Do 
not neglect him. Do not be afraid that something or 
another will attach to you if you are seen with him. 
‘* Restore him ;” and do it in the sweetest of all possible 
ways—‘‘in the spirit of meekness,” as a sister would 
restore a sister, or as a mother would restore a child. 
And consider yourself while you are doing it, If you 
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are puffed up the least bit with vanity or pride, or are 
hard and arrogant, and you sit in judgment over him, 
consider that you are liable to be tempted in your way 
just as he was tempted in his way. 

‘Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law of 
Christ. Forif a man think himself to be something, when he is 
nothing, he deceiveth himself [if he thinks he is a Christian, and 
does not love, he is deceived]; but let every man prove his own 
work, and then shall he have rejoicingin himself alone, and not 
‘in another. For every man shall bear his own burden.”’ 

Ah! it just said, ‘‘ Bear one another’s burdens,” and 
now it says, ‘‘ Every man shall bear his own burden.” 
Is not that a flat contradiction! ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens;” ‘‘every man shall bear his own burden.” 
Well, while there is but one word here in the two pas- 
sages, there are two words in the original ; one meaning 
simply burdens at large, and the other meaning burdens 
that spring from a man’s own fault, and that carry in 
them a sense of condemnation. But even if they meant 
the same both would be correct. We bear nobody's 
burdens in any literal sense except when we help them, 
as in physical things. If I see a man going up a long 
hill, and carrying a satchel or sack, and I take it upon my 
young shoulders, and walk up with it, I am literally 
bearing his burden; but few men that you meet are going 
up hill with a satchel or a sack, and your chances are 
few of bearing others’ burdens in that way. But there 
are other burdens than such outward ones, and it is of 
these that the Apostle speaks. He refers to burdens that 
come from untamed dispositions; burdens that come from 
providential relations in life; burdens that come from 
temptations of various kinds growing out of poverty, or 
out of ambition; burdens that come from infelicities of 
disposition, from prejudices, from selfishness, from 
vanity and from pride. These are things that are con- 
stantly making men stumble along the royal road of life ; 
and these are the burdens, principally, that we are bear- 
ing. We are to consider other men just as if they were 
a part of ourselves, and we are to have an interest in 
the whole growth and course of their life. 

Now, it is not possible to do this for everybody. That 
is to say, if I were to undertake to carry sympathetically 
all the troubles of my own parish it would crush me. 
There would not be anything left of me. It, therefore, 
is to be limited by good common sense. The habit of mind 
is to be that we shall be interested in everything that 
concerns our fellow men, and especially everything that 
tends to bring to them sorrow, or stumbling, or evil, or 
anything of that kind. We are to have sympathy for 
them in their trouble. 

The state of mind, therefore, in which one is to live is 
a very difficult state of mind to have. The fact is, we 
are not converted half enough. Grace does not go very 
deep with most of us. We are not thawed out more than 
an inch or two, and down below that is ice; as it is in 
Alaska, where the sun never thaws out the ice very far 
down, but only to a little depth on the surface. We 
think ourselves to be Christians because we have a little 
excitable sympathy, and because we do some good things ; 
but who of us carries steadfastly considerate thoughtful- 
ness, gentleness, meekness, and helpfulness toward oth- 
ers ? 

Look at it in its different relations. Somewhere in the 
New Testament it is said, ‘‘ Remember those in bonds, as 
bound with them.” We are to remember those in bonds, 
the Apostle teaches us, as if we ourselves were prisoners 
right along by the side of them, and in the same bonds. 

Now, in this large spirit, in our complicated condition 
of society, how much there is of Christian duty and obli- 
gation which is either not thought of or utterly neglected. 
Our servants, out of door or in the family, do we remem- 
ber them as if we were servants? Do we enter into their 
feelings? Isit a part of our daily duty todo this? After 
we have sung our hymn, and said our prayer, and read 
our chapter, is it our habit also to probe and examine 
ourselves in that direction, and consider those that serve 
us in the lowest capacity and relationship, so that we 
bear their burdens? Take the ignorant, the supersti- 
tious, those of another faith and of an entirely different 
way of life, and are we in such relations with them as 
that we can say all the time that we carry their troubles 
and their burdens just as if they were our own ? 

Do we do it in respect to our children? We that are 
no longer children, we that have grown old—do we teach 
our children to do it toward their seniors? Is it a point 
which we teach them, is it a part of the instruction which 
we give them, that they are to take into consideration 
the faults and feelings of those that are older, and those 
that are less favored in the world than they are / 

I extend it ; I go further; and I say that a child ought 
to be taught to respect the feelings of a dog, or a cat, or 
a horse, or a pig, or a bee, ora fly. I was brought up so 
that I thought I did God service if I stamped on a snake ; 
and I never thought it a great sin to pull off the wings, 
and for that matter the legs, of flies, if I could catch 
them, they plagued me so. I had no idea until I was 
grown, and a great ways grown too, that I ought to be 
in sympathy—to have a fellow-feeling, if I may so say— 
with the whole vital universe. If Mr. Darwin is any- 
where near right, and the human race has come from 
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get our relations anywhere. We ought to be in sympa- 
thy with animate nature every where. 

And if we are to be in sympathy with inferior creat 
ures all around about us, how much more ought we to 
be in sympathy with our own kind. And of our own 
kind we are to be in sympathy not only with those that 
are related to us but with those that are not. ‘‘If,” 
says Christ, ‘‘ ye salute those that salute you, what merit 
have you?” You are to salute those that do not salute 
you. You are to be gracious to those that are not gra- 
cious to you; do kindnesses toa man that will not doa 
kindness to you. To be kind toa man that is spotless, 
and that is far above you, like a prince above a peasant, 
is all right enough ; there is, however, no praiseworthi- 
ness in you on account of that ; but if a man is below 
you, if he is spotted, if he is at fault, if he deserves what 
he has got on the ordinary scale of justice, and if, not- 
withstanding, you are in sympathy with him, that is evi- 
dence that you are in the peculiar Christian state. 

Now, suppose there were a thousand men and women 
whose daily life so breathed this uplifting kindness and 
sympathy toward their fellows in all the relations of life, 
who judged men kindly, and helped them, and bore their 
burdens, what a power for good they would exert ! 

At the same time, every man has got to carry his own 
disposition ; and it is a hard thing to helphim. You can- 
not take away from him the necessity of bearing bur- 
dens ; you cannot literally bear them for him; but you 
can help him to bear them, or bear them with him. 


College Hates. 


Columbia College has the great advantage of opening 
the Commencement Season, and gaining the attention of 
the public before it has become wearied with addresses, 
anniversaries and graduating exercises. Accordingly, its 
126th annual Commencement was duly celebrated at the 
Academy of Music in this city, June 9, by a crowded and 
brilliant audience, the element of young ladyhood adding, 
as usual, greatly to the attractiveness of the occasion. 
President Barnard wore an academic gown, as did also 
some of the professors and students. He also wore his 
Oxford hat, which he doffed to the speakers and the win- 
ners of prizes as they appeared before him. The graduat- 
ing class presented 58 candidates for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts, and President Barnard in his farewell address 
emphasized the statement that the class was the best 
morally, if not in other respects, that had ever been gradu- 
ated from the college. Dr. Leopold Damrosch received 
the degree of Doctor of Music, and General Louis Palma 
di Cesnola that of Doctor of Laws. The valedictory ad- 
dress was delivered by Charles Forman Moody. Ata 
meeting of the trustees of the college the following ap- 
pointments were made: Charles Sprague Smith, instruct- 
or in Spanish and Italian; James W. Pryor, tutor in 
mathematics; Edward D. Perry, tutor in Greek and Sans- 
krit; E. M. Smith, lecturer on Roman law; and Clifford 
R. Bateman, lecturer on ‘administrative law and govern- 
ment, The trusteesalso resolved on a further and impor- 
tant development of the facilities for advanced students, 
which will add greatly to the usefulness of the college. 
The academic course remains substantially as before; but 
for candidates for the degrees of Bachelor of Letters and 
Bachelor of Science all studies of the Junior and Senior 
years will be elective, with the exception of political 
economy, history, arid English literature. A new feature 
is the establishment of a school of political science, with a 
three years’ course of instruction. To enter this a student 
must have completed the junior year in some college, and 
at the end of the first year may receive the degree of Ph.B., 
while upon graduating the degree of Ph.D. will be con- 
ferred. Professor J. W. Burgess, assisted by E. M. Smith 
and Clifford R. Bateman, two of the newly appointed lect- 
urers, will give instruction in this school. In October 
courses of higher instruction will be opened for graduates 
of any college, in Greek, Latin, pure mathematics, theoret- 
icaland practical astronomy ,methods of research in physics 
and chemistry, history, philosophy, political economy, the 
Anglo-Saxon and Sanskrit languages and literature, Eng- 
lish, Spanish and Italian literature. The lecture courses 
in zoology, botany, mineralogy, crystaliography and 
palzontology of the School of Mines will also be accessible 
to all graduate students. 











The fact that the University of the City of New York had 
completed its first half century gave added interest to its 
Commencement exercises, which took place at Chickering 
Hall June 17th. The valedictory address was delivered by 
A. C. Noble, and honorary degrees were conferred as fol- 
lows: LL.D.: William Allen Butler and Charles C. Jones, 
Jr. D.D.: the Rev. John C. Bliss, the Rev. J. Tuttle Smith, 
the Rev. George W. Collord. Ph.D.: Daniel Draper. The 
Rev. Dr. William R. Gordon, a member of the first class 
that was graduated from the University, in 1834, gave a 
sketch of the institution, and said that the idea of founding 
it criginated with the Rev. Dr. Mathews. In 1831 the 
State incorporated the University, and it began its career 
with a few students in a hall in Nassau street; in 1832 it 
was removed to a hall in Chambers street, and in 1835 to 
the present building in Washington Square. No sectarian 
influence has been allowed to control the actions of the 
Faculty or Council. While the principles of Christianity 
are impressed upon the student, nothing savoring of a par- 
ticular sect is taught. Neither has any political influence 
been allowed; and this has been possible as the institution 
bas pever received or asked for aid from the State. The 
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University is governed by a Council composed of thirty- 
three members. The Law Department was founded in 
1835, and has graduated 800 students. The Medical School, 
founded in 1837, has graduated 3,500 doctors of medicine, 
who are scattered as widely as the malaria. The Univer- 
sity owns the building in Washington Square, and has 
$200,000 in bonded funds, and the income, $25,000, goes to 
the support of the Department of Arts and Sciences. 
During the fifty years of its existence the University has 
had four Chancellors, Drs. Frelinghuysen, Mathews, Ferris 
and Crosby. Some years ago the finances were greatly 
embarrassed by the loss of $100,000 in railroad stocks, but 
are now in a satisfactory state. The University consists 
of three departments: academic, legal, and medical. The 
University Medical College has 609 students. Last year 
204 Doctors of Medicine were graduated. The Legal De- 
partment is in the building in Washington Square, and 
has 90 students. The Academic has 110 students. It is 
subdivided into classical, scientific and engineering de- 
partments. Up to date the Academic Department has 
about 800 alumni. 


Wells College Commencement.—Services connected with 
the Commencement of Wells College began on Sunday 
night, June 13th, in the Presbyterian Church, with a bac- 
calaureate sermon by the President, E. 8. Frisbee, on the 
overmastering importance of character above gifts. On 
Monday afternoon and evening the students and personal 
friends gathered in a lawn party on the grounds of Pro- 
fessor French. The wide stretch of beautiful Cayuga Lake 
with the gaily attired groups formed a brilliant scene. 
On Tuesday the young ladies graduating held their ‘‘Class 
Day” exercises, which were participated in by members 
of the graduating class. On Wednesday the Commence- 
ment exercises were held. In place of the usual papers 
ex-Governor Horatio Seymour delivered an admirable ad- 
dress on the “ Value of Intelligence.”” The usual degrees 
were then conferred. Judge Dwight, of Auburn, on behalf 
of the trustees, made the pleasant announcement that 
Hon. Edwin B. Morgan, in addition to the $100,000 already 
given by him to the college, had that morning canceled a 
debt of over $30,000 and had made the college wholly free 
from any pecuniary obligations. At a meeting of the 
trustees held previous to the Commmencment exercises 
Mr. Morgan had formally presented in the name of his 
wife ‘Morgan Hall’ to the College. This is a large and 
beautiful building used for musical and scientific studies, 
with a fine gymnasium extending over the upper story. 


Rain and wind failed to keep the many friends of the 
Packer Collegiate Institute from assembling in the chapel 
for the thirty-fourth Commencement exercises. The room 
was crowded. The organ was wreathed in flowers, and 
from the pulpit stood out in bold relief the figures ‘* 80” 
worked in crimson gevaniums, beneath a large cluster of 
calla lilies. Each member of the gyaduating class carried 
a large bouquet, the present of A. A. Low, President of 
the Board of Trustees. The diplomas were presented by 
Prof. A. Crittenden with a few words of congratulation. 
He also delivered to each member of the graduating class 
a copy of George Ticknor’s “ Life and Correspondence,” 
also the gift of Mr. Low. The class sang the class song, the 
words of which were by Miss Lillie H. Burrell. After the 
close of the formal exercises an informal reception took 
place, and the rooms of the Institute were thrown open to 
its friends. 


Brown University, at Providence, R. L., concerning 
whose graduates Mr. Curtis once wittily said that “‘the 
Brown bred boys are the best bred boys,’’ held its 112th 
annual Commencement. The exercises of the graduating 
class were held in the First Baptist Meeting-house, as usual. 
Fifty-two graduates received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts and five that of Bachelor of Philosophy. Honorary 
degrees were conferred on Sidney 8S. Rider, of Providence, 
and J. Warren Merrill, of Cambridge, Mass. The annual 
dinner took place in the tent of thecampus. Abraham 
Payne, of Providence, was elected President of the Alumni, 
and the oration before the Alumni Association was deliv- 
ered by the Hon, Edward L. Pierce, of Milton, Mass., upon 
the “Public and Social Duties of the College Graduate.” 
The oration was followed by an address by the Rev. Sam- 
uel F. Smith, of Newton, Mass. 


Religions Aetos. 


Summer meetings will be held as follows: at Chautau- 
qua, School of Languages, July 8th to August 19th. Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association, July 13-16th. Teachers’ 
Retreat, July 20th to August 3d. Foreign Missionary In- 
stitute, July 3lst to August 5th. Seventh Assembly, 
August 3d to 19th. Congregational and «ther denomina- 
tional Sunday-school Congresses, August 11th to 13th. 
Second anniversary C. L. 8. C., August 7th. Second anni- 
versary dedication, St. Paul’s Grove, August 14th. Na- 
tional Day, August 13th. Children’s Day, August 14th. 
Temperance Day, August 6th. Christian Commission 
Reunion Day, August 7th. Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Day; August 8th. frocessional Day, August 19th. 
Raikes’ Centennial Day, Au.ust 17th. The second annual 
course of early lectures will be delivered each morning, 
opening August 4th. The first series of fourteen lecture 
lessons in philosophy will be given by Professor B. P. 
Bowne, of Boston University, opening August 4th.——A 
camp-meeting will be held at Old Orchard, Me., August 
17-24th.——The regular camp-meeting at Pitman Grove, N. 
J., will open August 3d, andthe Young People’s Camp- 
Meeting has been fixed for August 13tr.——A Woman's 
Union National Camp-Meeeting is to be held at Camp 














Tabor, N. J., Julyt16-25th.——At Ocean Grove the follow- 
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ing programme will be followed: Anniversary of American 
Independence, July 5th. Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, July 15-18th. Jubilee of Sacred Song, July 21-25th. 
Ocean Grove anniversary, July 3lst. Six days’ Bible 
reading by the Rev. B. M. Adams, Dr. Steele and others, 
August 3-8th. National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, under the direction of Miss Frances E. Willard, 
August 9th and 10th. Education—Pennington Seminary 
Day, August 12th. Women’s Foreign Missionary Council, 
August 13th and 14th. Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Anniversary, August 15th. Annual Camp - meeting, 
August 16th to 26th. At the Thousand Islands a camp- 
meeting will be held from July 11th to 18th; a scientific 
and esthetic conference frem July 21st to 27th; an inter- 
national Christian temperance camp-meeting from July 
28th to August Ist; the fifth Sunday-school Parliament 
from August 4th to 15th; the International Society for 
Investigating aud Promoting the Science of Teaching, the 
third week in August; the Christian Summer Training 
College for Lay Work, August 22d to 26th, and a course of 
lectures on social science from August 26th to 31st. At 
Round Lake there are to be four meetings. June 16-25th, 
the National Holiness camp-meeting. The Sunday-school 
Assembly, July 7-17th. The Woman’s National Temper- 
ance Meeting, July 20-28th. The Troy Conference camp- 
meeting, September 1-10th. —- At Sing Sing, Sunday-school 
Assembly, August 9-13th, and camp-meeting, August 16- 
20th.— At Sea Cliff, L. I., camp-meeting, July 16-25th, 








Professor Blaikie on the Moody Work in Scotland,—At 
one of the late Assembly meetings, referring to the great 
revival movement in Scotland in which Mr. Moody tock 
so prominent a part, Professor Blaikie proceeded to remark 
that he thought they must admit that there had been more 
cases of going back than he thought there would have 
been, though of course they always laid their account to a 
proportion of temporary cases where there was only a 
passing emotional excitement. And he must say that the 
movement had stopped sooner than he thougbt it would 
have stopped, in respect of its kindling and infectious 
power, if he might use the word. He sometimes wondered 
that the movement ceased so soon, and ceased so complete- 
ly that they hardly saw anything of it now in connection 
with the state of religion in the country. Yet he could not 
doubt that the permanent results of the late revival had 
been very great and had been very beneficial. They saw 
it, for instance, in the recruiting of their divinity halls, 
and in the increase in the number of Sabbath-school teach- 
ers and persons qualified to be elders and deacons, and 
otherwise helpful in the Christian Church. In the Colpor- 
tage Society, of which he was a director, the applications 
wade for employment, in a great number of instances, 
were from men who had themselves been brought under the 
power of divine truth in connection with that or a similar 
movement, 


Contrasting Congregationalism in America and Eng- 
land.—Dr. Magoun, of Iowa College, says: ‘‘ On the whole, 
England has more churches, and more of them regularly 
supplied; we have more ministers, and more of them out 
of regular work. Our churches increase faster, but are 
far weaker, the increase being of feeble and dependent 
ones almost entirely; and, taking all our churches to- 
gether, they have vastly less pecuniary strength than those 
of Great Britain taken together. We give more in propor- 
tion to our means, for we must. Last year I was obliged 
to note a decrease in our benevolent contributions to the 
extent of $165,917. This year, am happy to say, the in- 
crease has been $146,801. Weare doing more in education, 
collegiate and professional, for we must, yet far less than 
the growth of our churches, immensely less than the 
growth of the country, requires. In outward affairs Eng- 
lish churches are more settled; in respect to diversities of 
religious views, can I say as much? Yet in the main both 
branches of the Congregationalism of the present substan- 
tially represent the spirit and convictions of the Congre- 
gationalism of 1620.” 


A specially interesting occasion was the observance, 
June 20th, by the First Reformed Protestant Dutch Church 
of Schenectady of its two hundredth anniversary. The 
services extended through Monday also. A history of 
the church will be published with the proceedings of the 
two days. The seventh pastor of this church, Dr. Dirck 
Romeyn, was the founder of Union College. Since 1795, 
the year of the foundation, 150 ministers of the Reformed 
Church have been educated by this college. President 
Seelye, of Amberst, was the pastor of the church from 
1854 to 1858. The present pastor, the Rev. W. E. Griffis, 
has been very successful in his work in connection with 
the church and is a man of much promise. A very attrac- 
tive programme of the exercises in English and Dutch has 
been issued. 


The Problem of Future Punishment has come before a 
Western Congregational Association in the form of a 
charge against the Rev. Jonathan E. Higgins, of Fergus 
Falls, Minn., a member, for holding and teaching that the 
future punishment of the impenitent dead is not endless. 
After a hearing of the evidence, consisting mostly of ad- 
missions contained in his own letters in reference to the 
subject, and a due consideration of the plea sent to the 
body by him, it was unanimously resolved that the charge 
has been substantially sustained, but that in consideration 
of his apparent honesty final action be deferred until the 
next regular meeting in October, and that in the meantime 
a committee of two be appointed to try their powers of 
persuasion on the offender. 


The Old Catholic Church has recently beld its synod at 
Geneva, Bishop Herzog delivering the address. Delegates 


from seyen cantons, and several foreign gnests, among 
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whom were Father Hyacinthe and the Bishops of Mexico 
and Meath, were present. A resolution was passed adopt- 
ing a common prayer book for all the Swiss churches. 
Father Hyacinthe preached on a Sunday morning in the 
Church of St. Gervais; an act which is looked upon as an 
indication that he has become reconciled to Geneva and its 
Church, once stigmatized by him as a State without free- 
dom and a communion without religion. 


GLEANINGS. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The yearly meeting of Friends at Newport, R. 1., last week 
was well attended. A collection of $1,000 was taken for the 
benefit of foreign missions. The next yearly meeting will be 
held at Portland, Me. 

—The recent general conference of the Congregational 
churches of Vermont at Chester chose as president John B. 
Page of Rutland, vice-president, the Rev. L. H. Elliot of Brad- 
ford. The Rev. Dr. Johnson of Rutland preached the annual 
sermon. 

-William H. Sanders, a graduate of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, was ordained at Williamstown, Tuesday, June &th, 
as a nissionary to Bihe, Central Africa. Dr. Mark Hopkins 
preached the sermon, Dr J. O. Means of Boston gave the 
charge, and Prof. William Thompson of Hartford offered 
the ordaining prayer. Great interest is felt in the new Afri- 
can Mission about to be start dat Bihe. The first exploring 
party will consist of tour or five men, including a physician, 
and they will probably start for their new home during the 
the present season. 

—The sixtieth anniversary of the Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary was celebrated May 3lst to June2d. The Rev. Dr. 
Duryea addressed the Rhetorical Society. At the alumni 
dinner, Dr. Pond, now nearly ninety years of age, referred 
to the endof bis labors, which he felt must soon approach. 
The graduating class numbered ten members. Of the 732 
graduates Of the seminary 303 are in active service: ten are 
foreign missionaries and ten are presidents and professors of 
theological seminaries. Of the 158 Congregational ministers 
of Maine, ninety-three were educated at Bangor. 

—The Hampsbire Conference of Congregationa! churches 
held the first meeting of the year at the Williamsburgh Con- 
gregational Church June Ist and 2d. In the afternoon of 
Tuesday there wasa discussion on the question, “* Revivals, 
are they needed in the churches?” and “How may they 
be promoted,” opened by Rev. E. L. Clark of Southamp- 
ton and Kev. A. R. Merriam of Easthampton. In the even- 
ing Rey. 8. W. Leavitt of Northampton preached a ser 
mon. On Wednesday morning the report of the churcbes 
was listened to and Key. E.G. Cobb of Florence spoke on 
the ‘Duties of Christians in Politics,’ while Rev. Samuel 
Hopley of Worthington preached in the afternoon, and the 
communion was held. 

THE WEST. 

—A new Congregational Church was dedicated at Green 
ville, Mich., June 6th. 

—Cincinnati papers report that a young ecclesiastic of rare 
ability is to be sent from Rome to personally supervise the 
present financia! troubles of the diocese, and to keep the 
Pope in constant advisement of their progress and adjust- 
ment. The date of this arrival is set down as about July 1. 

—The Western Congregational Conference, Michigan, met 
at Newago, May 17-18th, and assisted to commemorate the 
organization of the church at that place, which had attained 
its 25th birthday. A historical sermon was preached by the 
Rev. R. Lewis of Grand Haven. The Rey. Richard Lewis was 
appointed delegate, and the Rev. W. E. Caldwell, alternate, 
to the National Council. 

—The State Baptist Association of Minnesota held its annual 
meeting at Minneapolis, closing June 9. Resolutions were 
adopted in favor of total abstinence and legal prohibition, 
urging fresh interest and effort in the cause of ministerial 
education, calling for larger patronage and endowment for 
the academy at Owatonna, and complaining of the dismission 
of the only Baptist in the faculty uf the State University. 

—The Twenty-third Annual Council of tbe Episcopal Di- 
ocese of Minnesota, at Faribault, was opened June 9th with 
an address by Bishop Clarkson, of Nebraska. Bishop Whip- 
ple’s address treated of ** Our Relations to other Churches ;”’ 
Prevalent fiofidelity, Missionary Work in the State, the 
Indian ;churches—six in all. The address was full of bope- 
fulness. A resolution was adopted that each of the clergy be 
asked to read to the congregation on one Sunday in each 
year the Church bomily on gluttony and drunkenness, and 
impress the Church teaching as therein contained. 

—Four Congregational churches were organized in Chip- 
pewa County, Mich., between May 27th and 30th, aggregating 
fifty two members; an average of thirteen members each. 
They are situated in farming communities where no other 
churches exist. Bay Mills, Pine Grove, Sault Ste. Marie, East 
and Sugar Island are the names of the churches. The Rev. 
E. R. Stiles of Hancock, the Rev. Leroy Warren, delegate 
from the church at Lansing, together with the ministers and 
delegates of the churches on the ground, constituted the 
councils for the recognition of these churches. In connec- 
tion with the services at Pine Grove, Mr. Isaac G. Gordon 
was ordained to the work of the ministry, and at Bay Mills Mr. 
William Curry was ordained. 


FOREIGN. 


—The Prince of Wales used at the laying of the corner 
stone of the new cathedral, Truro, the other day, the mallet 
with which Charles If. laid the foundation stone of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

—Most of the sbops in Athens have been kept open on 
Sunday. Recently a priest of the Greek Church has greatly 
exercised himself to put this practice down. His sermons 
against it were atientively listened to by the shop-keepers, 
who have now agreed to keep their establishments closed on 
the day of rest. — 

—In an address before an Anglican Conference in Madras, 
last February, Bishop Sargent gave some facts about the prog- 
ress of the Episcopal missions in India during the past few 
years. Thenumber of converts connected with the Propa- 
gation Society is 44,083; and those in connection with the 
Church Missionary Society, 69,114. Since 1871, with the late 
accessions in Tinnevelly and taking into account Ceylon and 
Burmahb, the numbers on the part of the Propagation Society 
cannot be less than 80,000, and the Church Missionary Society 
perhaps 101,000; i. e., above 180,000 in all, of whom about 46,000 
are communicants. Bishop Sargent calls special attention to 
‘the value of the zepana work, 
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Books and Authors. 


LANGE’S HISTORY OF MATERIALISM. 

This is not a work to be read upon the cars, or to be 
judged by turning over the table of contents, but one 
to be studied from beginning toend. With remarkable 
breadth of comprehension and clearness of style the 
author delineates the facts revealing the philosophical 
unity which really characterizes the past and the pres- 
ent, but which is so often overlooked by the superficial 
student. In following the author through his emi- 
nently judicial presentation of the subject the reader is 
impressed with the little progress which has been 
made in philosophy since ancient times, and feels 
afresh the force of the remark in the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes, that there is nothing new under the sun. 

Materialism is not, as many suppose, a product of 
modern science. Modern science has scarcely anything 
to do with it. Materialism is a bastard child of philos- 
ophy and twin-sister of idealism, both of whom were 
born when man first endeavored to transcend the limits 
of finite thought. In the hands of Democritus and 
Lucretius materialism compelled science to go with it a 
mile. Inthe hands of some modern specialists (whose 
number, however, is fewer than is popularly supposed) 
science is reluctantly compelled to ‘go twain.” But 
what are two miles on an infinite distance? 

Materialism, we repeat, is not a product of experi- 
mental science, but one of the vain attempts of the 
human mind to conceive of the world as a self-origi- 
nated unity. Five hundred years before the Christian 
Era Democritus propounded the theory, now so popu- 
lar, that ‘‘ nothing exists but atoms and empty space,” 
and that the soul consists of fine, smooth, round 
atoms, generally distributed throughout the universe, 
and everywhere producing the phenomena of heat and 
life. The reaction from the one-sided materialism of 
Democritus began a hundred years later in Socrates, 
culminated in Plato, and the truth, in its well-balanced 
proportions, emerged again for a season in the teach- 
ings of Aristotle. The pendulum has continued to 
swing from that day to this with such regularity that 
practical and wayfaring men may possess their souls in 
patience, and wait for the vagaries of philosophers to 
correct themselves. The extreme of materialism was 
again reached at Rome, a half century before the birth 
of Christ, in the writings of the poet Lucretius. Since 
that day the reign of common sense and true philosophy 
has been very nearly coincident with the best develop- 
ments of Christianity in the lives of the common peo- 
ple. Upon this difficult subject, where our best con- 
ceptions are manifestly inadequate, extremes very 
naturally meet. The refined materialism of Tyndall 
and Huxley does not differ much, when their definitions 
are taken into account, from the idealism of Berkeley. 
Highly educated ministers in the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton have been known to speak of the success with 
which Joseph Cook, with his ‘‘non-atomic-ethereal- 
evanishment of the soul’ (which is really a device of 
materialism) was opposing the ‘‘ materialism of Con- 
cord.” Bishop Wilberforce charges the Ritualists with 
‘*materialism ” when they insist upon a prolonged fast 
before partaking of the communion; lest the holy ele- 
ments should mingle in the stomach with ordinary 
food! Haeckel and his ilk, who are popviarly spoken of 
as materialists, deny that appellation, and style them- 
selves monists—i. e., they believe in a unity which is 
both matter and mind. 

We give in extracts the author’s views upon a few 
topics of commanding interest. Some facts insisted 
upon by our author should warn us from bringing in- 
discriminate and railing accusation against the mo- 
rality of materialism. ‘‘The age of Perikles was the 
blossoming-time of the materialistic and sensational- 
istic philosophy of antiquity; its fruits ripened in the 
time of Alexandrian learning, in the two centuries 
immediately before Christ.” ‘‘In the centuries when 
the abominations of a Nero, a Caligula, or even of a 
Heliogabalus, polluted the globe, no philosophy was 
more neglected, none was more foreign to the spirit 
of the time than that of Demokritos and Epikuros.” 
(Vol. I., p 167.) 

Protestants certainly should not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge the debt which science owes to the Arabian 
civilization of the Middle Ages, for the belief of the 
Christian world which then ‘‘ brought more disorder 
into the moral and logical order of things than had 
been the case at any period of Greco-Roman heathen- 
ism ;” and which regarded ‘‘ everything as possible and 
nothing as necessary;” and allowed (like modern 
spiritualism) ‘‘ an unlimited field for the discretion of 
beings which were ever endowed by the imagination 
with fresh properties ” (p 180), was a degenerate belief, 
alien alike to the spirit of Protestantism and of mod- 
ern science. 


1 History of Materialism and Criticism of its Present Impor- 
tance. By Frederick Albert Lange. Authorized translation 
by E.C. Thomas. In three volumes. Second Edition, vols. 
ILand II, (Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 
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The revival of materialism inthe seventeenth century, 
which in France went to seed a hundred years later in 
Holbach’s ‘‘System of Nature,” and in England was 
saved from atheism by the lasting influence of the 
chemist Boyle and the immortal Newton, is ascribed 
to Gassendi in France and Hobbes in England. But 
to Kant our author attributes the honor of having 
most successfully pierced the armor of materialism 
with the weapons of philosophy. Kant established on 
an impregnable basis the relativity of human knowl- 
edge. We do not know things in themselves; i. e., 
we never can know that we have exhausted the inter- 
pretation of phenomena. Kant showed that the mind 
itself furnishes an important portion of the material 
in every sensation. But, as our author shows, the ne- 
cessity of making this assumption of Kant, which is 
destructive of pure materialism, forcibly presents itself 
even in Lucretius. Lucretius was compelled to admit 
that sensation did not belong to the atoms singly but 
to the organism as a whole which they united to form. 
There evidently is something new, which was not in- 
herent in the atoms nor in void space. The very idea 
of life, if not of organization, is dualistic. 

The very merits of the volume under consideration 
render it difficult to give an idea of the work ina re- 
view. We shall, therefore, do the reader best service 
by indicating the extent and proportions of the dis- 
cussion. There are devoted to the ‘“‘Early Atomists,” 
36 pages; to the ‘ Sophists,” 14; to ‘‘ Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle,” 40; to ‘‘Epikuros,” 32; to ‘ Lucre- 
tius,” 32; to ‘‘Monotheism and Materialism,” 25; to 
**Scholasticism,” 27; to the ‘‘ Renaissance,’ 34; to 
the ‘Materialism of the 17th Century,” 77; to the 
‘¢18th Century before Kant,” 148; to ‘‘Kant and Ma- 
terialism,” 74; to ‘‘ Philosophical Materialism since 
Kant,” 60; and to ‘* Modern Natural Science,’’ 100. 

The workis more a criticism than a history, and the 
reader is likely to be somewhat oppressed with the 
lack of the positive and constructive element. The 
author gives occasional evidence of sympathy with 
communistic ideas in politics; but, as is becoming the 
son of the learned commentator, has a high apprecia- 
tion of Christianity. He knows how to exalt the pres- 
ent without depreciating the past. 








LIFE AND WRITINGS OF BUCKLE. 

Buck! :’s History of Civilization was published in 
England a little more than twenty years ago. Though 
the first work of its author, it created a decided sensa- 
tion and found many readers. It was republished in 
the United States and was translated into various lan- 
guages. But the work was severely criticised and its 
popularity soon began to wane. The theory of civili- 
zation put forth in the work was declared to be un- 
tenable, and its historical illustratious did not always 
stand the test. The theory of Mr. Buckle was that 
civilization is largely the product of physical influences. 
According to him, there are four classes of physical 
agents which affect mankind—climate, food, soil, and 
the general aspect of nature. In tropical countries 
food is easily procured and little clothing is needed; 
hence population increases rapidly, capital accumulates 
in few hands, and despotism is the consequence. In 
Europe the physical conditions are different, aud hence 
men are not so subject to despotisms, and they culti- 
vate science. In Europe, then, nature has been sub- 
ordinated to man; out of Europe man has been subor- 
dinated to nature. This distinction between European 
and non-European civilization he makes the basis of 
the philosophy of history. - Objective nature influences 
man directly in Asia; it influences him indirectly in Eu- 
rope,through the knowledge which he gains ofits laws. 
But it is objective nature in each case which is the 
great agent of civilization. ‘‘ Looking at the history 
of wealth, in its earlier stage, it will be found to de- 
pend entirely upon soil and climate; the soil regulat- 
ing there turns made to any given amount of labor, 
the climate regulating the energy and constancy of the 
labor itself.” So he says, ‘‘ It may, I think, be proved 
that the distribution of wealth is, like its creation, 
governed entirely by physical laws.” 

There is little place in his system for the play of the 
moral element. Moral truths have been, he asserts, 
stationary, while intellectual (scientific) are highly 
progressive; and therefore true progress is independ- 
ent of moral knowledge. In one of his letters he 
writes: ‘* To say ‘I will do this because I feel it to be 
right, and I will listen to nothing which tempts me 
from what I know to be my duty,’ is well enough for 
a child, or for an adult who has the intellect of a child, 
but on the part of a cultivated person it is nothing 
better than slavery of the understanding, and a servile 
fear of the spirit of analysis, to which we owe our 
most valuable acquisitions.” With Mr. Buckle Chris- 
tianity is superstition, and theologians are the enemies 
of all progress. As men are becoming more accus- 
tomed to close and accurate reasoning the conviction 


1 Life and Wrttings of H. T. Buckle. By A. H. Huth. (D, Ap- 
pleton & Co.) 





is spreading, Mr. Buckle says, that theologians pro- 
ceed from arbitrary assumptions for which they have 
no proof. ‘It must be admitted by whoever will 
take a comprehensive view of what they have done 
that the theologians and the clergy have been not only 
the most bitter foes of human happiness but the most 
successful ones.” 

Mr. Buckle was of delicate constitution, and ,his 
father early withdrew him from school. His general 
training was very desultory, and one wonders at the 
amount of literary work which he subsequently accom- 
plished. One of his friends speaks of him as the man 
with a library of twenty-two thousand volumes, all of 
which he read. He was aman of remarkable natural 
endowments, and he seemed to gather knowledge with 
wonderful facility; yet his writings indicate a lack of 
philosophic breadth and a strong propensity to look at 
but one side of a subject. He was egotistical and 
opinionated so far as concerned literary matters, 
though personally a genial and kindly man. Had his 
boyhood and youth been spent with companions of his 
own age in systematic study his manhood would doubt- 
less have borne different fruit. He died in Palestine 
when a little over forty years old. Mr. Huth, his biog- 
rapher, cannot express too strongly his admiration for 
the subject of his memoirs. After naming divers cele- 
brated men he says: ‘ Finally came Buckle, who, with 
a precision hitherto unknown, has pointed out the real 
laws which govern human affairs. He is the first to 
have raised history to a science, because he first wrote 
it scientifically. He is just as much the founder 
of the science of history, in the true sense of the word, 
as Adam Smith was of political economy.” There is 
little reason to believe that Mr. Huth’s estimate of 
Buckle will ever receive the confirmation of the world. 
The ‘History of Civilization” had for a while many 
admiring readers, but it has passed its culmination, 
and students of civilization will seek the guidance of 
steadier and truer lights. 


The Life and Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg. 
By Anne Ayres. (Harper & Brothers.) This volume, of 
500 pages, contains the story of a life that cannot be read 
without profit. Rarely is such a character found among 
the toilers in a great city. The rush and hurry of the 
crowd was not communicated to him. The sweetness and 
saintliness of one whose days were spent in retirement from 
the world marked Dr. Muhlenberg. His face was a bene- 
diction. Yet he was a vigorous worker, in constant con- 
tact with the busy world, with far-reaching plans, many 
of which he lived to See accomplished. He was an edu- 
cator with lofty principles and a holy purpose. To his 
pupils he bore an almost paternal relation. He substi- 
tuted Christian endeavor for emulation as an incentive to 
study. With musical taste and ability, accompanied by the 
poetic gift, his life was an inspiration to those associated 
withbim. Asa preacher he was simple, spiritual and help- 
ful. As a benefactor and organizer, St. Luke’s Hospital and 
St. Johnland tell their own emphatic story. Attached 
firmly to the Episcopal Church, he was catholic in senti- 
ment, and toiled and prayed for the union of all who love 
our Lord Jesus Christ. He was careless of self and careful 
of others. He won the confidence of those about him, and 
turned aside the purpose of the rioters when St. Luke’s 
was to bedestroyed. His faith was strong and well based. 
He could wait with patience for the maturing of his plans. 
Simple in his tastes, he could and did give freely to others. 
His life was spared till he was one of the most honored of 
New York’s citizens; and when he died all felt that a 
blameless spirit had been called away. A poor widow 
passionately kissed his name upon the coffin lid, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Everybody’s father is gone.” Though he wrote 

“I would not live alway,” 

he felt that the hymn was not satisfactory, and twice re- 
modeled it; but it met such want that the first writiag is 
most cherished. The story of his hfe is well written, and 
this book will stand as one of the best biographies of our 
time. Its perusal stirs one to a better activity, to a purer 
piety, to a wish and purpose to be of more value to our 
fellow-men. 

A Model Superintendent. By H. Clay Trumbull. (Har- 
per & Bros.) Henry P. Haven is the man, and the story 
of his life is a helpful contribution to the inspirations of 
the day. Pushing his way upward, he achieved success 
as a business man; giving generously, he was not impover- 
ished; an earnest Christian, in abundant toils he was 
eminently useful, and as a Sunday-school worker deserves 
the title of this book. Every superintendent will be 
profited by perusing this volume. There are many valu- 
able suggestions in his methods of working. The account 
of his connection with the whale fisheries and arctic ex- 
plorations makes a vivid chapter. The book is interesting 
to all. More such biographies are needed. 


Sermons, Parochial and Occasional. By J. B. Mozley, 
D.D. (&. P. Dutton & Co.) In this book are thirty-three 
sermons treating many different topics, arranged in chron- 
ological order; some written before the author had a 
parish, and others in the later years of bis life. It may be 
of much interest to some readers to compare the writer 
with himself, and trace his growth as it is evidenced in the 
treatment of these different themes, but it seems an 
arrangement unfair to the author. Manifestly a good 
thinker, it is equally manifest that his well-earned reputa- 
tion will be better sustained ,by his other wor 1 by 
this, volume, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in thi sreagpect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases} 

E. P. DuTTON & Co. 

- ~ Foundations of Faith.” By Henry Wace, 
M. pages containing eight Bampton Lect- 
Soy delivered at Oxtord. Price $3.50. 

G. W. CARLETON & Co. 

“Among Thorns.” By Mary Lowe Dickinson. A 
story of Seuthern life. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, 

“ Life.’ By Cunningham Geikie. 
chapters to young men, Price $1.25. 

MACMILLAN & Co. 

“Poems from Shelley,” Selected and arranged 

by Rev. Stopford Brooke. Price $1.25. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. 

“The Witness of the Heart to Christ.” By the 
Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. The Hulsean Lectures 
preed hed before the University of Cambridge for 
1878. Price 75e 

Loneme, SHORT & HARMON. 

* Mount Desert.” A guide book illustrated by 

photographs. By Mrs.C. B. Martin. Price Tic. 
W. G. GOTTSBERGER. 

* The Sisters.” Another archwological study in 
the fourm of a romance. By the author of Uarda. 
PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 

Macmillan. , apoiponts, Harper's. Scribner’s, At- 
lantic Monthly, Fraser’s, Nineteenth Century, 
Popular Science Monthly, High Schools, Univer- 
salism Exposed, lith Rep’t Helping Hand Associa- 
tion, American Journal of Philology, Life and Char- 
acter of Leonard Woods, Homiletic Monthly, 
Theological Unrest, Sailor’s Magazine, New Church 
Independent, Congregationalist,Ginn & Heath's 
Pe ogue, American Tract Society Illustrated 
Cards. 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 
A Novel. By W. D. Howe ts. Deantifally printed 
and tastefully bound. $1L.% 


This is unquestionably the greatest on Mr. How- 
ells has ever written. It treats Spiritualism with 
great skill and fairness: it describes life among the 
Shakers charmingly: it has an engaging love story; 
and itis written with the delicious humor and in the 
fascinating style fur which all of Mr. Howells’s nov- 
els are remarkable. 


MR. HOWFLLS'S OTHER BOOKS, 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK, 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY, 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE, 
A FOREGONE CONCLUSION, 
VENETIAN LIFE, 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS, 
And SUBURBAN SKETCHES, 


are reduced in price from $2.00 each to $1.50. These 
volumes, including the * Undiscovered Country, 
uniformly and taste ge! bound, are a up in boxes. 
Price of sets in cloth, $12.00; he Alf calt, $28.00. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE UNEXPECTED, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 


eries of 

















By Nora Perry. author of “After the Ball” and “Her 
Lover’s Friend.’ “ Little Classic” style. Flexible 
covers with tasteful linings. $1.25 


A beautiful book of bright and entertaining stories, 
excellent tor summer reading. They are full of life, 
romantic, brilliant, and peculiarly readable. 


SOCIALISM. 


The eighth volume of Boston Monday Lectures. By 
Josern Cook. With Preludes on Current Events. 
$1.50. 

In this book Mr. Cook discusses with great vigor 
and rhetorical power the important subject of Social- 
ism, and inany topics immediately connected with it. 


WORDS AND THEIR 


By Ricuarp Grant Wuite. New, 
12mo. $2.00. 

A new edition of a book which has won Fre at popu- 
larity by its scholarly, brilliant, practical and thor- 
oughly entertaining discussion of the use, misuse and 
significance ot many English words. 


EVERY-DAY ENGLISH. 


‘Words and their Uses.”’ 
Geant Wuite. 12mo. $2.00. 

Its happy combination of literary learning and 
humor makes a book which all intelligent persons 
can read with equal profit and enjoyment. 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. 
By Hexry W. Loxcrettow. Unitorm with the new 
edition of “ The Golden Legend.’ 25. 
*, For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS EXPLAINED. 


The American 8S. S. Union Quarterly, A 
New and Attractive Help tor scholars, con- 
taining full notes and explanations of the Les<ons, 
Colored Maps, Hymns with tunes, Responsive Read- 
ings, National Concert Exercises, ‘te. Single copies, 
with Lessons for July, August and September, 5 cts., 
by the year 15 cents to Club. 

Sunday =chool World, Rev. E. W. Rice, Evr- 
ror, for Superintendents, Teachers, and ail Bible 
Students, published in Magazine form monthly, 50 
cents per year, (by mail, postage paid, 60 cents) con- 
taining the 
INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES. Br 

Rev. Joun Hatt, D. D., and other valuable papers. 


USES. 
revised edition. 


A Sequel to‘ By RIcHaRD 





1. The A Advance Lesson Paper, for adult 
classe 
If. caaeemnciiiti Lesson Paper, for the 


main school. 
Ill. Primary Lesson Paper, for the younger 
scholars. 


Price of each of the papers in clubs of not less than5 
copies to the one address, at the rate of 744 cents per 
copy, or $7.50 tor 100 copies, per year, in advance, 

postage prepaid. 

Review Charts, on the lessons, quarterly, 25cts. 

Scholars’ and Teachers’ Review Papers, 
on the lessons, quarterly, 75 cts. per 100. 

The Scholars’ Hand Book, on ‘the Interna- 
tional Lesson, single copies 10 cents; per 100, $8.00. 

The Child’s World, an illustrated paper tor 
children. Semi- wy yt $24.00 per 100, for one year. 
Monthly, $12.00 per 100, for one year. 

Full Catalogue of Library Books, Teach- 
= ln a Hymn Books, &c., sent without charge. 


AMERICAN &. S. UNION. 
G. 8, SCOFIELD, 8 & 10 Bible House, N.Y, 





An Anti-Fire-Cracker League 


The story of a party of boys who formed an 
Anti-Fire-Cracker League, appears in 


THE JULY ST. NICHOLAS, 
showing how every boy may e my the 
Fourth-of-July, and millions.of dollars and 
— of lives may be saved to the country. 

Miss Alcott’s Serial, *‘Jack and Jill.” 
now appearing in St. NICHOLAS, an appre- 
ciative critic writes: ** It seems to me the 
strongest and tenderest child-story in 
the language.’ 

Price of St. N ICHOLAS, 25 cents a number; 
$3.00 a year. For sale by book and news 
dealers. . 


SCRIBNER & CO., Broadway, N. Y. 


SUMMER READING. 


Orders by mail from Customers out of 
town during the Summer Season, for 
Books, Pamphlets, Magazines and Sta- 
tionery, carefully and promptly attended 
to by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S' SONS, 
182 5th Ave., New York, 
(3d Door Below 23d St.) 


The Young Ladies’ Journal 


Is the Best Magazine for Ladies and Families. 


The JULY NUMBER, now ready, contains COLOR- 
ED DESIGNS tor HAND SCREENS, in POONAH 
PAINTING or PN nal ny mm IMMENSE COL- 
ORED FASHION PANORAMA with 20 FIGURES, 
and a GIGANTIC SUPPLEMENT, over one yard 
square, with $7 FIGURES, illustrating all the LAT- 
EST SUMMER FASHIONS from PARIS; CUT-OUT 
PATTERNS, &c.; several NEW COMPLE TE STORIES, 
- page mec also MU SIC, POETRY, RECIPES, &e. 
The m4 aia alone are worth more than the 
price 0 the Journal 

SOLD BY ALL BOOK AND NEWS DEALERS. 

Price, including all the supplements, 35 oe, 
The International News Company, 3: Beekman St., 
Subscriptions received tor all Foreign Pebtisntions. 











**To those leaving the city for the summer months 
this book will prove a pleasant companion. It is a 
selection of verses from many sources about both 
wild and cultivated flowers.” 

FLOWER SONGS for FLOWER LOVERS 
Compiled by ROSE PORTER, 

Author of “Summer Driftwood,” “Low and High,” 

etc 

Neatly printed and bound in cloth, with ink and 

gold stamp. 12mo, 184 pages. Price, $1.00. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th St., N. Y. 





A New Story of Ancient Egypt. 
* UVarda.”’ 


THE SISTERS. 


A ROMANCE, 
By CEORC EBERS, 
AUTHOR OF “UARDA,” “HOMO SUM,” Etc. 
egethenntapenm ong EDITION. 
Price is aper cove 
: n cloth binding. 
ia. ante AT ALL THE BOOKSTORES. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
WILLIAM 8S. GOTTSBERGER, Pub., 
11 Murray Street, New York. 


Author of 





MISS HAVERGAL’S LIFE. 


THE 


Life of Francis Ridley Havergal. 


EDITED BY HER SISTER 
With Portrait and Three Illustrations. 
volume, 12mo, 400 pages, $1.75. 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
900 Broadway, cor. Twentieth Street, New York. 
Sold by Booksellers, or se = by the Publishers, 
mail prepaid, on re ceipt ot $1.7 


Cloth. One 





THE 


WELCOME CHORUS! 


A New Song Book for High Schools, 
Academies and Seminaries, 


By W. S. TILDEN. 
PRICE $1.00, OR $9.00 PER DOZEN. 


A grand good book, of 255 pages, well filled 
with the best Part-Songs, a large collection of 
Sacred Music for practice, and opening and 
closing exercises, also the elements, on a new 
plan, Specimen copies mailed, post-free, for $1. 


ou to the Sea shore or the Mount- 
ains one of Ditson & Co.’s splendid volumes 
of Bound Music. More than thigfy are pub- 
lished. Some of them are: 


Take with 


Arthur Sullivan’s Vocal Album $1 00 
Gems of English Song. 68Songs.... 2 00 
Gems of German Song. 79 Songs.... 2 00 
Sunshine of Song. 68 Songs.......... 2 00 
Gems of Strauss, 8 Waltzes, &c...... 200 
Cluster of Gems, 45 Pieces............ 2 00 
Home Circle, Vol, F. 170 Pieces.... 2 00 


Also take for the summer THE MUSICAL 
RECORD, which will bring new music every 
week. $2 per year. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


New Sunday School Song Book, 


GOOD AS GOLD 


Gives Universal Satisfaction. 








Considered by many the BEST BOOK by the popular 


Authors, Lowry and Doans. 
y 
TRY IT 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


SK tor ROTH’S rrr aatoe Le 
“ART OF REA NG.’’ Complete and 
paabeie ~ with Portrait rr Notes. 376 pages, 
12mo, $i AXTON, REMSEN & HAF- 
FELFINGER, Philadelphia. Publishers. 


Pittsfield, Berkshire Co,, Mass. 


To rent, furnished, for the summer, a large 
finely situated house, containing thirteen large 
rooms, gas and water throughout. Three acres of 
ground, with large vegetable garden. Stabling tor 
three horses. Address W. C. REDFIELD, 40 West 
20th St., N. ¥., or Box 975 Pittsfield, Mass. 


9‘ Sent in paper covers.post 
ei paid, ¢ on receipt of 25 cts. 





ouve’s 











CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


15 Vols. Over 13,000 Pages. Price During June, $6. 


Among the wonderful things which have been accomplished for lovers of good books by 
the “ Literary Revolution,” perhaps the most wonderful is the reproduction of this great 


Encyclopeedia at a merely nominal cost. 


“It isa verbatim reprint of the dr English edition, in 15 beautiful volumes, 


somely bound in cloth, for 2 
half Kussia, gilt top. price 
June 20, The remain 


BG. 


@; the same printed 


. The first nine volumes are ready for delivery. 
ng F..- will be completed by October next. 


An Amazing Offer. 


clear nonpareil type, hand- 
on finer, heavier paper, wide margins, and bound in 
Vol. 10 will be ready 


S6. 


The more widely and rapidly these volumes are scattered, the greater is their influeuce in 


inducing other purchasers of this and our many standard publications. 


special terms to early subscribers. 


Accordingly we give 


all, whose orders and money are received during the month of June, we will supply the 15 volumes, 
1% 


To 
in cloth, for $6.00, and in half Russia, gilt top, for 
we have no special agent (usually the leading b 

commission of 10 per ¢ 


when completed. 


cent. 


To any one sending from any place. where 


1. of the town), a club of five orders, we will allow a 
The volumes issued will be sent at once by express, and the remaining volumes 


A specimen volume in cloth will be sent, postpaid, for §@ cents, or in half Russia, gilt top, for $1.00, 


and ne be returned at once, if not satisfactory 


* CHAMBER’ss ENCYCLOPADIA” comprises tne first 15 volumes of oar 
‘and the remaining volumes, complete in themselves, will be sold separately when published, 


edge,’ 


“Library of Universal Knowl- 


Standard Books. 


‘Library of Universal Knowledge, Hy vols , $10.50. 


Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, 5 vols. 

Macaulay’s History of England. s Vote, $1. 50. 
Macaulay’s Life and Letters, 50 cen 

Macaulay’s Essays and Poems, few ‘1. 

Cneeeerr Cyclopedia of English Literature, 4 vols., 


Knight's History of England, 4 vols. 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men, 4 vols 1. 50. 
Geikie’s Lite and Words of Christ, 50 ce 

Young’s -_ Concordance, 311 obo refe a (pre- 

parin 

Acme iaery of Biography, 50¢ 

Book of Fables, Hsop, etc., illus., So conte. 

Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, 

Shakespeare’s Complete Works, 75 cents. 

Works of Dante, translated by Cary, 40 cents. 

Works of Virgil, translated by Dry. én, 40 cents. 

The Koran of Mahommed, by a, & cents.j 

Adventures of Don Quixote, illus cents. 

Arabian Nichts, illus., 50 cents. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim’ s Progress, ullus.. 50 cents. 

Robinson Crusoe, illus., 4 nts, 

Munchausenand Gulliver's Travels, illus., 50 cents. 


Remit by bank draft, money order, registered letter or by Express. 


lar may be sent in postage stamps. Address 





Stories and Ballads, by E. T. Alden, iias.. _5e cts. 
Acme Library of Modern C one 8, 5 
American Patriotism, 50 c 

75 cts. 


Taine’s History of English Tireretare, 
Cecil’s Book of Natural History. Si. 
Pictoria) Handy Lexicon 25 c¢ 
Sayings, by author of S ~ ciao Papers, 50 cts. 
Mrs. Hemans’s Poetica qr 60 cts. 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia of —" 7 toe 2 Vols, $2. 
Rollin’s Ancient Mieteey . Oe 
Smith’s Dictionary of the bible. o, 90 cts. 
Works of Flavius Josephus, 
Comic History of the U. 8. ‘Hopkins, illus.. 50 cta, 
Health by Exercise. Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 40 cts. 
Health tor Women, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 35 cts. 
Library Magazine, 10 cts, a No., $1 a year. 
Library Magazine, bound volumes, 60 cts. 
Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer, $1. 

Each of the above bound in cloth. If by mail, post- 
age extra. Mostof the books are also published in 
fine editions and fine bindings at higher prices. 


Descriptive Catalogues and Termsto Clubs 
sent free on request. 


Fractions of one dol- 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


Tribune Building, New York, 


Agencies :—Boston, H. L. Hastings; Philadelphia, Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert 
Clarke & Co.; Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & Co.; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, 
Brown, Eager & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick, 





HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY 


CONTAINS: 


WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. By Marta R 
OAKEY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—The Violet Girl.—Wil 
iam Morris Hunt.—The Prodigal Son.—Gir 
with the Cat. 


BY-PATHS IN THE MOUNTAINS.—I. 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
ILLUSTRATION.-—-Frontispiece.—-W oodcock 
—Judge Hixley.—An old Inn on the Road to 
Fort Pendieton. — Tbe Regiment at Fort 
Pendleton. The old Mill and the Miller.—A 
Mountain Weaver.—Jerry Browning, our 
Guide.—Kitzmiller’s.—Enterinpg the Wilder 
ness.—Fungous Growth in the Wilderness.— 
Camp on the Blackwater.—Coming down 
the ‘Mountain.—Falis of the Blackwater.— 
Dobbin’s Fire-Place.— Dobbin’s House.— 
Omish Woman and Child 


THE SANTA FETRAIL. By A. A. HAYES, Jr. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Alva Nunez Cabeza de 
Vaca crossing the Great American Desert.— 
Prairie Schooners at the Dock.—Sudden At- 
tack by Indians.—Entrance of the Caravan 
into Santa Fe.—Tbe Don.—Kearny’s Soldiers 
crossing the Range.—First Store Me Lakin.— 
Road Agents at Work.—The captured Road 
Agenis. 


PRINCES AND POTENTATES IN 1840. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Queen Louise of Prussia, 
—William I!., King of the Netherlands.— 
Frederick William IV., King of Prusria.— 
Alfred de Musset.—Alphonse de Lamartine. 

Henry Vincent.—Daniel O’Connell.—Gen- 
eral Rosas. 


By 


SUMMER CLUBS ON GREAT SOUTAH BAY. 
By THOMAS W. KNOX. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—" Flags, eh? and Clams a 
Dollara Thoussand!’’—The first Olympic.— 
Burying a Drone.—Looking for the Schoon- 
er.— Disturbing a Sleeper.—Olympic Water- 
Works. Feeding Trout at the Preserve of 
the South-side Club.—Converting a Poacher. 
—The Ballyhoo Bird.—‘Shot’em on de 
Wing.” 


PRINCE YOUSUF AND THE ALCAYDE, A 
BALLAD. By C. P. CRANCH. 
With an Illustration. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.— Queen Victoria. — Ed- 
ward, Duke of Kent, Fatber of Victoria.— 
The little Princess Victoria.—Claremont.— 
Victoria, August 19, 1835.—Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, Father of Prince Albert.—Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg, Mother of Prince Aibert.— 
Rosenau.— Prince Albert at the Age of 
Twenty.—Coronation of Queen Victoria.— 
Prince Albert as Field-Marshal.—Tbe Duch- 
ess of Kent, Victoria’s Mother.—The Queen 
Dressed in Uniform for a Review.—The 
Prince of Wales and Princess Royal.—The 
Queen and Princess, from a Painting by 
Winterhalter.—The young Prince of Wales. 


BLUE-FLAGS. A POEM. M. 
HUTCHINSON. 
With an Illustration. 


By ELLEN 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
CHAPTERS XXXV.-XXXVII. 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Head - Piece.—** The La- 
dies produced their Knitting Materials.” 


AMERICAN COLLEGES AND GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. By RicHarp T. Ey. 


A Story. By E. W. 


FRANKLIN'S PLACE IN THE SCIENCE OF 
Fay LAST CENTURY. By Dr. J. W. 
RAPER. 


CLOSE QUARTERS. 
LATIMER. 


MARY ANERLEY. A Noveu. By R. D. 
BLACKMORE, 


CuaptTers XLI1.-XLIII. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A NOVEL. By 
HENRY JAMES, J 


Canauane I.-VI. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR, 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 





For 1880. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.. .$4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ .... 4,00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, o © ee 


YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 1.50 
A COMBINATION OFFER 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE..... 
HARPER'S WEEKLY..... 
HARPER'S BAZAR.......... 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE..... 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE..... 
HARPER'S BAZAR.... ..... 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER’s BAZAR... 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


HARPER’S 


“as aie } One Year... % 


t One Year... 7% 


; One Year.. 7 
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Che Home. 

THE WHEEL HORSE. 

HERE is a wheel horse in every family ; some one 

who takes the load on all occasions. It may be 
the older daughter, possibly the father, but generally 
it is the mother. Extra company, sickness, give her a 
heavy increase of the burden she is always carrying. 
Even summer vacations bring less rest and recreation 
to her than to others of the family. The city house 
must be put in order to leave; the clothing for herself 
and the children which a country sojourn demands 
seems never to be finished: and the excursions and 
picnics which delight the heart of the young people 
are not wholly a delight to the ‘provider.” I once 
heard a husband say, ‘“‘My wife takes her sewing- 
machine into the country and has a good time doing 
up the Fall sewing.” At the time I did not fully ap- 
preciate the enormity of the thing; but it has rankled 
in my memory, and appears to me now an outrage. 
How would it be for the merchant to take his books 
into the country with him to go over his accqunts for 
a little amusement? Suppose the minister writes up a 
few extra sermons, and the teacher carries a Hebrew. 
grammar and perfects himself in a new language, ready 
for the opening of school in the Fall? 

Woman’s work is never done. She would never 
have it done. Ministering to father and mother, cher- 
ishing her husband, nourishing and training her chil- 
dren—no true woman wants to see her work done. 
But because it is never done she needs resting times. 

Every night the heavy truck is turned up, the wheel 
horse is put up into the stable, and Jabor and care are 
dismissed till the morrow. The thills of the house- 
hold van cannot be turned up at night, and the tired 
housemother cannot go into a quiet stall for repose. 
She goes to sleep to-night feeling the pressure of to- 
morrow. She must have had “an eye ” over all until 
everyone was in bed, and must keep an eye ready to 
open at any moment to answer the need of children, 
and open both eyes bright and early to see the machin- 
ery well started for a new day. 

There is never any time that seems convenient for 
the mother of little children to leave home even for a 
day; but with a little kindly help from her husband, 
and a little resolution in herself, she may go, and be 
so much the better for it that the benefit will overflow 
from her into the whole household. She will bring 
home some new idea and will work with the en- 
thusiasm that comes from a fresh start. 

One word for the older sister; who makes the salad 
for lunch and the dessert for dinner, who takes the 
position of wheel horse quite cheerfully while her 
younger sisters make themselves beautiful and enter- 
taining, and, one after another, find ‘‘ one true heart ” 
apiece to love them, and leave the maiden to grow into 
an old maid. However willing her sacrifice, it is one; 
and nothing but the devoted love and gratitude of 
the households whose fires she has helped to kindle 
will reward her for what she has given. 











SUMMER SOUPS. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 
MOST delicious pea soup is made as follows : 

Put half a pound of butter into 2 soup-kettle, 
over the fire, and add to it a quart of green peas. 
Shake them round constantly for fifteen minutes to 
prevent their browning. Then take out half the peas, 
and set aside, then pour in two quarts of vegetable 
stock, or some prefer boiling water. Cut fine about a 
pint of spinach, half dozen green onions, a little mint 
if agreeable, and a head of celery. Set the kettle 
where this will stew slowly two hours, till all the 
materials are reduced to a jelly, then add the pint of 
peas reserved, three tablespoonsful of sweet butter 
rolled in flour, two teaspoonsful of salt and one of 
black pepper. Let it just boil up, then pour into a hot 
soup tureen, and serve immediately. 

Julienne Potage—or soup—or soup for June and 
July, from which it takes its name because it should 
have a good proportion of all summer vegetables, is 
made as follows : 

Take equal parts of carrots, turnips, celery, onions, 
cabbage, lettuce, leek—in all three quarters of a 
pound—with a little sorrel and chervil. Cut the red 
part of the carrots in long strips, then across like dice, 
cut the turnips and celery in the same manner, fry 
them in two ounces of butter to a delicate brown. 
(When frying vegetables for soups do it in a long- 
handled stew-pan, so that they can be easily shaken to 
keep from scorching.) When hot add to them two leeks 
cut in small pieces, the sorrel, and a little chervil, with 
a dessertspoonful of sugar. When the vegetable, or 
julienne, is nearly tender pour in two quarts of good 
clear stock, turn all into the soup-digester, or kettle, 
which should be well-heated, then boil one hour, when 
it should be set one side to simmer and allow the scum 
to rise, which must he carefully taken off, While 
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this is doing prepare separately two spoonfuls 
of green peas, and the same of asparagus heads. 
Put them into the soup tureen, well heated, and 
when the soup is done pour over them and serve. 
If preferred, the peas and asparagus can be omitted. 

Or, cut up, after being well cleaned, three carrots, 
three turnips, two large sticks of celery, three onions, 
three leeks ; fry ten minutes in two ounces of sweet but- 
ter, over a slow fire, shaking the pan constantly to 
prevent scorching. Then pour tiem into the hot soup- 
digester, in which are three quarts of strong stock, 
and simmer half an hour. Then cut up two heads of 
lettuce, a leaf or two of sorrel, and of chervil, with a 
cup of French beans cut in dice, add a tablespoonful of 
salt, half teaspoonful cayenne and half tablespoonful 
of sugar. Let it all simmer gently till the vegetables 
are very tender. Half an hour should be long enough. 
Serve with bread fried in small dice-shaped bits. 

A household root-cutter or rasp is a great conven- 
ience for many kinds of cooking, but especially for 
making julienne soup, as it is important that the vege- 
tables for this soup should be quickly cut, and neatly, 
or the soup will suffer in taste as well as looks, and 
this root-cutter will cut them all quickly and in exact 
form. 








A SUMMER JOURNAL 


By ELAINE GOODALE. 
Sxy Farm, June 3. 
HERE is no doubt that human nature is human 
nature the world over, and to a sympathetic ob- 
server there is a great deal to interest, and absorb, 
even, among the ‘ farm hands.” 

A ‘*practical ”’ man may see in them only the imper- 
fect instruments of his will; a dreamer may look at 
the varying possibilities of picturesque treatment; but 
one who lays hold on the true realities of life soon 
learns to enter in a measure into theirs. For the lives 
of these men, it must be remembered, do not differ so 
essentially from our own; to them the complex prob- 
lems with which we have to deal are presented over 
again in a ruder and more primitive form. Of course 
it is impossible, in the informality of a journal, to do 
more than hint at the bold strokes and imminent dan- 
gers which follow in the train of circumstance; yet a 
stranger who is also a friend may become acquainted 
in a day with sufficient raw material for more than a 
day’s record. Men carry the clue to their lives in their 
faces, to begin with, and the simpler the life-lesson the 
sooner we read it here. Occasionally a countenance 
is seen whose every feature is simply grotesque. The 
small, twinkling, crafty eyes, the long hooked nose, 
the mouth with its disgusting leer,—here is only a hid- 
eous caricature of aman. And the impression is at 
once confirmed by the slouching gait, the manner, 
at once obsequious and self-asserting, indicating a 
broad farce of mental capacity and an utterly dis- 
torted and degraded moral nature. 

A type equally mischievous, if less revolting, is that 
of the sharp-eyed, keen-witted, thoroughly bad and 
reckless man, with the look and disposition of a fiend, 
thieving hands and a lying tongue. 

But how much oftener we meet with some quiet, 
hard-working fellow, honestly ashamed of his bad 
‘*bringing-up”’ and consequent bad behavior; or a 
manly, straightforward boy, ambitious of knowledge 
and power, whose roving disposition and ungovernable 
temper are continually leading him astray. Then there 
is the crippled lad, chief among whose simple, girlish 
tastes is a passionate love of flowers; and the man of 
fifty, of those whom the Germans call ‘ innocent,” 
with whose ungainly figure and gruff voice go the 
honest blue eyes of a child, their dumb, pathetic lan- 
guage outweighing all poverty of nature and taint of 
blood. 

Looking at these men with quick understanding as 
well as keen insight, exchanging with them the few 
simple and kindly words which occasion may demand 
or opportunity allow, the pure-minded and disinter- 
ested observer may well come nearer to their truest 
and best selves than the mere employer, however kind 
and considerate, with whom the servant is necessarily 
placed before the man. 

And when, as not infrequently happens, the members 
of a household are surprised and touched by a story of 
manly courage or unselfish devotion on the part of 
ope whom they have not been slow to condemn, the 
words of the sage may well be remembered, that he 
whose sympathy goes lowest is the one from whom 
kings have the most to fear. 

June 9. 

Dear to the heart of every farmer’s boy or girl, if 
not absolutely important to the economy of the farm, 
is the pretty brown partridge, the wild hen of the 
woods. ‘‘He saw the partridge drum in the woods” 
is one of the tests which Emerson applies to the true 
forest seer; and who that visits their haunts in the 
mating season has not heard that peculiar resonant 
sound, and tracked it vainly through the echoing 
mazes of the hills? Vainly, at least, I imagine, for I 
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myself have never succeeded, and the closest observer 
of wild life that I know has described to me his one 
experience of the kind. 

Later come the small and deftly hidden nests, hol- 
lowed out of the soft forest mold like a turkey’s, and 
lined with leaves and feathers; and then the round 
white eggs, in number usually twelve or more. These 
are not infrequently found here, and I confess to hav- 
ing once tried the oft-repeated experiment of setting 
the eggs under a hen—and failed, of course. The 
cleverest thing I have heard of in that line, however, 
was the work of an enterprising youth who replaced 
the stolen treasures with as many bantam’s eggs. 
The mother hen soon lost her baby-birds, but the 
partridge led off a brood of tiny chicks and was never 
heard of more! 

Now it is that stray frequenters of forest paths, 
where the laurel lifts its regal head and the ground is 
covered with luxuriant growths of leaf and flower and 
fern, may startle unawares a timid yet imperious little 
mother, who flies at the intruder with outstretched 
wings, ruffling and clucking, then hurriedly retreats 
again; while the half-grown children cling motionless 
to the ground in obedience to her well-known notes 
of danger. 

Prettier even than these are the newly-hatched birds 
of a day or two old, in the softest of wood-browns, 
with limpid hazel eyes. And yet we, who pretend to 
be shocked at the hardihood of the sturdy wood- 
chopper who took home a hatful of partridge eggs for 
supper, and found them delicious, make _an end of all 
this beauty and wildness in the interest of the sports- 
man’s gun and the farm-boy’s snare! 

JUNE 14, 

Striving for a bare subsistnce, or by service or command, 

Lo! a Power beyond our working takes the tools from either 
band ; 

Music bid in nests of sparrows, grasses tipped with purple 
bloom, 

Whisper of the joys of waiting, and the sure rewards to 
come! 

In the meadow king-cups glisten, beadlong daisies nod 
reply, 

Clovers warm and trembling hare-bells ‘change a greeting 
swift and shy; 

Milk-white moths go stumbling biindly through the foam 
upon its brim, 

Swallows dip in magic circles, bounded by its silver rim. 

In the pasture burnished beetles, clad in armor, mect and 
pass, 

Berries redden, coyly hiding in the short and tangled grass: 

There a nest of woven fibers and four freckled eggs I found, 

Dashed tw bits one frail thing, slipping thro’ my fingers to the 
ground. 

In the field the winds of heaven, on their broad wings gliding 
by, 

Flash in rippled gleams and shadows through the tall and 
bearded rye, 

And bright biades of emerald, pushing from their rustling 
sheaths again, 

All their hilts set thick with diamonds, drink the sunlight 
and the rain. 

Striving for a bare subsistence, or by service or command, 

Lo! a Power beyond our working takes the tools from either 


hand; 

Music bid in nests of sparrows, grasses tipped with purple 
bloom, 

Whisper of the joys of waiting, and the sure rewards to 
come! 








HINTS ON DOMESTIC NURSING. 
THE CARE OF BABIES. 
By Miss E. R. Scovin, 

Of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
= 7 HY do you give such hot food to your baby ?” 

I asked a young mother, who was feeding her 
child with milk so warm that an adult would have 
found it difficult to swallow it with comfort. 

*T don’t know. Ain’t it good for it? I don’t know 
much about babies, anyway,” was the reply. 

This fact was too self-evident to be denied; and it 
led me to think that perhaps there were other young 
mothers who, in spite of superior advantages of educa- 
tion and social position,might be equally ignorant how 
best to take care of their children. 

Much of the future comfort of the mother and the 
well being of the child depends upon its management 
during the first months of its existence. Nurses are, 
as a rule, a stiff-necked generation, fond of their own 
way and inclined to resent interference. Yet the 
mother should assert her authority sufficiently to pre- 
vent the child being taught bad habits which will cause 
unceasing trouble through its babyhood. 

An infant never should be rocked either in cradle or 
arms. If it has been accustomed to go to sleep lying 
on a bed it will always do so without difficulty. Still 
less should it be violently trotted on the knee. A much 
more soothing process is to hold it on the shoulders 
with its little cheek pressed to the warm face of the 
nurse and gently pat it. Ifa healthy child is regularly 
fed and kept warmly wrapped in flannel it will seldom 
cry. Over-feeding and exposure to cold air are the 
causes of half the heart-rending screams that drive a 
nervous, sensitive mother frantic. 

A young baby should be laid on its side to sleep; 
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never on the back, as the food rising in its throat 
might choke it. A crib without curtains is much the 
best bed. The eyes should be shaded from the light, 
and at no time should a strong light be allowed to 
shine directly in an infant’s face. It is apt to cause 
ophthalmia, an inflammation of the eyelid troublesome 
and difficult to deal with, for if the matter adheres to 
the eye an abscess forms on the cornea and blindness 
may ensue. 

A baby must be bathed from head to foot every 
morning in warm water and quickly dried with a soft 
towel. Its skin is too tender and delicate to bear much 
rubbing. 

Its clothing should be light, yet warm, and so made 
as not to restrain its movements. A linen shirt should 
be put on first. Flannel is absolutely necessary to 
keep it warm but it is quite a mistaken idea that it 
must be worn next the skin. Many adults know from 
experience the uncomfortable prickling sensation 
caused by wearing a flannel shirt, and if one can imag- 
ine these sensations a hundred times intensified it will 
give some idea of the irritating effect of flannel on the 
sensitive skin of a baby. 

If the child is chafed the parts should be washed by 
squeezing cold water over them, lightly dried, and a 
little vaseline or cold cream applied on a linen cloth. 
Toilet powder made of one teaspoonful of oxide of 
zine to eight of powdered starch, with a dash’ of 
ground orris root to scent it, is very useful as a pre- 
ventive, but should not be applied after the skin is 
broken. 

The head of an infant requires great attention. If 
not carefully washed, in a few weeks a substance ap- 
pears on it which, being of a sebacious nature, hard- 
ens and cannot be removed with water. Under this 
the secretions keep pouring out, grow rancid, and 
cause inflammation. To prevent this, oil should be 
used every day for a long time and washed off with 
soap and water, not the smallest particle of scurf skin 
being allowed to remain on the head. 

When a mother cannot nurse her child the question 
of food becomes the one of primary importance. Pure, 
fresh milk is the best substance for its natural nourish- 
ment. Much stress has been laid on the importance 
of using the milk of one cow, but so long as the milk 
is perfectly sweet and unadulterated it is really quite 
immaterial whether it is the product of one cow or 
twenty. The vessel used to hold the milk should be 
washed first in cold water and then scalded. Hot 
water is apt to curdle the particles left in the bottom; 
they harden, and adhere to the sides, and are not so 
easily removed as if cold water had first been used. 

A common glass bottle with a rubber nipple is much 
better than any patent nursing bottle, the rubber tube 
of which is absolutely certain to acquire a coating or 
at least to retain in it some particles of milk, and these 
turning sour become a fruitful source of disease. The 
most careful washing will not thoroughly cleanse it, so 
it is best to dispense with such a dangerous adjunct. 

Two bottles should be used, and the one not in im- 
mediate service kept filled with cold water to which in 
summer a pinch of baking soda has been added. 

One part milk to two of water is a good proportion 
for the first fortnight, then equal parts of each, gradu- 
ally diminishing the water until at four months old the 
child takes pure milk. 

If the food disagrees with it, first weaken it, and if 
that does not succeed strengthen it. If there is diffi- 
culty in retaining the food, half a teaspoonful of lime- 
water may be mixed with it. 

The food should always be prepared each time it is 
required, and given warm; not hot, as that very often 
causes pain. 

The milk should stand two or three hours before 
being used, and only the upper two thirds of that in 
the vessel be taken. 

Should milk not agree with it condensed milk may 
be tried, one part to twenty-two of water, gradually 
diminishing the latter. It cannot be given pure until 
the child is several months old. When two or three 
months old barley gruel made from Robinson’s pre- 
pared barley, or Milton’s or Ridge’s Food may be 
used with advantage. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.] 

The complaint is often made by residents of cities that 
they have no room in which to cultivate flowers, but there 
are many of the finer and more delicate annuals tbat can 
be grown in pots and boxes (the latter are preferable, and 
should be about five or six inches deep) very successfully. 
These can be placed on the veranda, or balcony, and with 
little care and expense a rea! pleasure is secured. Among 
them the lobelia, schizanthus, asperula and brachycome are 
the best, the seeds of each costing but afew cents. Almost 
everyone is acquainted with the little lobelia, but perhaps 
all may not know how readily it grows from seed, forming 
perfect masses of bloom, Like tiny butterflies look the 
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fragile and delicate schizanthus, and a cluster placed in 
water will keep fresh for a Jong time; it also makes a most 
excellent house-plant. The genuine lover of flowers cannot 
fail to be pleased with the wee modest asperula, which is 
far more deserving of attention than many of its better 
known and more popular sisters, and is unsurpassed for 
cutting. But perhaps the brachycome is the most interest- 
ing of all, with its delicate stems of white and blue starry, 
daisy-like flowers, and a mass of these darlings in a box is 
a constant source of the most exquisite pleasure. Seeds 
can be sown at any time, the plants coming into bloom 
when quite small. Who with a real tender love for the 
sweet flowers has not felt to exclaim, with Wordsworth, 

** Would that the little flowers were born to live 
Conscious of half the pleasure which they give.”’ 
Mrs. E. 8. F. 
DAYTON, O., June 12, 1880. 

Dear Christian Union; Having read the inquiry from 
a reader as to making a strong hammock with little 
expense, I will tell you what I have lately written to the 
“St. Nicholas,” thinking that others would like to have as 
useful and comfortable a hammock as we have found ours 
for the last three years. Take a piece of Manilla matting 
from two to three yards long and a yard and a half wide, 
bind or hem the ends firmly, then fasten each end to a 
piece of timber. (Two-inch scantling I used.) These pieces 
should be five feet long and should have holes bored about 
three inches apart the whole length. The matting is fast- 
ened by passing heavy twine from matting to hole, back 
and forth, really sewing the matting to the wood. For 
each end of the pieces of wood have larger holes bored, 
through which pass repes to hang the hammock between 
two trees. This makes a cheap, comfortable, and safe 
hammock. Being hung from four corners there is no dan 
ger of rolling out, and half a dozen children can swing 1 
it at pleasure. S. H. T. 


It is undoubtedly a trouble to have boys bringing their 
treasures of stones and bugs, squirrels and ’coons into the 
house; but a boy who is in bodily and men‘al health will 
want ‘‘loads’’ of what seems rubbish. If he cannot find 
means for the working out of his growing powers at home 
he will seek them abroad. Mothers who are ‘‘disgusted”’ 
with the innocent amusements of the boy when he is little 
are in danger of being heartbroken by bis vicious life when 
he is older. If your boy likes bugs, don’t scream at them 
and scold at him. If he likes base ball, look at it through 
his eyes, and if you do not approve it you are more likely 
to make him see it through yours. 





Although the drought made stubble of the weeds and 
grass which compose our “lawn,” our new Philadelphia 
lawn mower did not seem at all discouraged, as the rest of 
us were, and took hold of the business with so much ease 
and spirit that our courage rose; and so did the fresh grass. 
Our faithful ‘‘ Mike,”’ who had patiently struggled with 
our old mower, greeted the inquiry as to the working of 
the new one with an emphatic gesture and, “‘It’s like going 
to sleep, it’s so easy; it ought to be put in the papers.” 
So we put it there. 


Blessed are the dead who died 
When we and they were young, 

Ere our faith in them was tried 
By falseness of the tongue. 


Blessed are the living, too, 
Whose words we can believe. 
And whose friendship, tried and true, 
Our faith will not deceive. BLANDINA. 





I do wish I could obtain through your paper some knowl- 
edge of how to rid my closets of that little pest, the red ant. 
I have used in vain Persian powder, borax, cayenne pep- 
per and pennyroyal, and am now at my wits’ end. There 
are many others to whom such information would be 
acceptable, and I anxiously await your next issue. 

M. A. R. 


Our Poung Folks. 


OUR YOUNG HONORABLE. 
By MATTHEW WB8ITE, JR. 
- I S’POSE they’ll be awfully ‘stuck up,’ but I don’t 
care; in America we’re all as good as kings and 
queens,” and Daisy Gregg snapped her black eyes in a 
way that showed she believed every word she said. 

“TIT do wonder, though, what they look like and how 
they’ll act,” added her cousin, Maud Harrington, and 
from the manner in which she spoke one might have 
imagined the subjects under discussion to be some 
novel species of animals about to be introduced into a 
menagerie, whereas the above remarks referred to 
none other than an English lady of rank, the Countess 
of Wannington, her son, daughter and retinue. 

Madame Netti, our landlady, had told us with a 
grand air, that morning at breakfast, who her next 
guests were to be and—but before I proceed further 
let me present myself to my readers as Ralph Grey- 
wood, an American of fourteen, stopping with my par- 
ents at a pension (boarding-house) situated in one of 
the mest beautiful valleys of Switzerland. At the time 
of which I speak we had been in the place a week,and 
during that period I had thoroughly explored the 
queer, old-fashioned town, with its narrow streets, 
ancient castle and quaint church. Lofty snow-capped 
mountains were visible on almost every side, and not 
far distant was a beautiful lake from which the village 
took its name, 
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With Daisy and Maud, who were a trifle younger 
than myself, I had formed quite a friendship, even be- 
ing allowed to attend their dolls’ parties under the 
trees. But to return to these young ladies’ opinions 
of nobility. 

** And I'd like to know how old the boy is,” I inter- 
posed, as I drained a miniature cup of tea at one swal- 
low, for we were discussing the question at the feast 
given in honor of Maud’s Maria Theresa. 

‘* He sha’ n’t come to our birthdays anyhow, even if 
he is a baron, count, honorable, or whatever it is— 
that is, unless he’s very nice,” and Daisy hastened to 
add the last clause, overcome with a sudden recollec- 
tion of how elegant it would look to be able to write 
her beloved Marie in New York that, ‘“‘Count Wanning- 
ton took tea with us on the occasion of Hatty Lucinda’s 
third anniversary day.” 

‘‘Let’s go and ask Madame Netti all about them,” 
suggested Maud, and forthwith we left the little table, 
and the dolls seated round it, and went off in search of 
our good-natured landlady. We found her at last in 
the cellar, and at once began plying her with ques- 
tions regarding the Countess and her family. 

The replies she gave, however, were not particularly 
satisfactory, as all we could ascertain was that they 
were of very high birth, and that the age of the young 
lady was eighteen, that of the boy eleven. 

‘*When will they be here?”’ was the next query. 

‘* Well, the coach is due now, I think.” on hearing 
which we all made a rush for the front gate, where I 
took up my position on the fence over which the girls 
hung in anxious expectancy. 

‘* Here they come!” I finally exclaimed, as a cloud of 
dust suddenly whirled into sight, and the next moment 
the lumbering old diligence came to a standstill in 
front of us. 

I am afraid we three stared a good deal more than 
strict politeness sanctioned as a young boy with a 
short jacket and a tall, narrow-brimmed hat jumped out 
and returned the compliment. He was an exceedingly 
handsome little fellow, with blue eyes, red cheeks and 
dark brown hair, and in appearance much resembled 
his mother, a very elegant woman and one who looked 
every inch a countess. Lady Emma proved to be a 
tall, awkward girl, totally unlike the other two mem- 
bers of the noble family. 

‘* Don’t you think he’s nice, Daisy?” asked Maud, as 
the valet and lady’s maid, who brought up the rear, 
disappeared within doors. 

“You do, anyway,” returned her cousin, this time 
snapping both her eyes and her voice, and thus I was 
enabled to understand at once the sentiments of both 
young ladies regarding the new comer. 

‘* Funny hat for a boy, isn’t it?” I remarked, with a 
laugh, although, to tell the truth, I would have given a 
good deal to have possessed one like it myself. 

For a day or so the little lord held himself decidedly 
aloof from us, but on the third afternoon he “came 
around” and spoke to me as I stood at a respectful 
distance watching him sail his boats in the fountain 
on the front lawn. The ice was broken, our friendship 
progressed famously, and that very evening I was em- 
powered by the girls to invite him to Hatty Lucinda’s 
ball, at which, in spite of his youth, he comported him- 
self with such easy grace and elegance that both Daisy 
and Maud pronounced him a “darling prince” on the 
spot. 

"iad indeed, it was quite wonderful how much the 
lad knew. He attended school at Eton, could speak a 
little French, and had read fully as many books as my- 
self. His name was Clarence Reginald, and he was, it 
seemed, only a younger son, so that his title when he 
grew up would be simply ‘‘ Honorable.” 

His sister, the Lady Emma, he informed us, was to 
be presented at Court the coming season; and then he 
good-naturedly answered the innumerable questions 
put to him on this, to them, most interesting subject. 

It was not long before the young ladies and gentle- 
men of the house began, too, to take a lively interest 
in the bright little nobleman, whose head, truth to tell, 
was in a fair way to be completely turned by the flat- 
tering attention he received. Some of the boarders 
even condescended to join us in our games of an even- 
ing, and it was on one of these occasions that it was 
proposed we should get up some private theatricals to 
help pass away the time during the August rainy spell 
we were having. 

We four young people hailed this suggestion with 
delight, and early the next morning, in spite of the 
weather, Clarence made me go into town with him, 
where he purchased a false mustache and pair of side 
whiskers, besides borrowing a toy sword from a candy 
shop for two francs left as security. I privately con- 
sidered these preparations rather immature, as we 
had not yet decided on either the play or the charac- 
ters; but it seemed Clarence had already thought of 
this, and on our way home he confided to me the fact 
that he was going to compose a tragedy for the occa- 
sion, which he wanted me to write at his dictation. 
We accordingly repaired to my room, where I took 
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down the following bona jide fragment of a play as I 
received it from the lips of its author: 
ACT I. 


Enter PRINCE CONDE with the COUNTESS 
OF GRANVILLE ) 


Ihavea friend coming to-day. He’s the jolliest 


Rvom in a castle. 


PRINCE. 
fellow out. 
(Knock is heard. 
Ah, here he is! 
(Enter BARON JULIUS.) 
My dear fellow, I am so glad to see you. 
duce you to the Countess of Granville. 


SCENE II. 
( Drawing-room tn the castle. COUNTESS and BARON together.) 


Countess. Why have you never married, Baron? 
BARON. Because I love you! 


(Enter PRINCE.) 
You're looking very pale, madam. 


Allow me to intro- 
(Curtain. 


PRINCE. 

We had just arrived at this interesting point when 
we were interrupted by Daisy calling to us that they 
had decided to have tableaux, which, of course, put an 
end to our tragic arrangements. We were consoled, 
however, by having the principal characters allotted to 
ourselves, and entered with heart and soul into the 
rehearsals. 

In the matter of costumes we fared famously, for 
Madame Netti suddenly recollected that there was a 
bundle of them up in the attic, left over from a féte 
given years before, and these, by dint of cutting here 
and piecing there, were made to fit us young perform- 
ers quite respectably. The programmes, which were 
written by Lady Emma, who also played the overture 
on the piano, announced the following tableaux: 
** Sleeping Beauty,” ‘‘ Cinderella,” ‘‘ Spinning Love,” 
and ‘‘ Blue Beard.” 

In the first, Clarence was the Prince gazing down 
upon the appropriately draped Maud, the Beauty, and 
avery pretiy picture they made, too. ‘ Spinning 
Love” was represented by Daisy, seated at an old 
spinning-wheel and shyly glancing around at me as I 
leaned in from the doorway, holding a rose in my out- 
stretched hand. 

This last scene we were obliged to rehearse a great 
many times before either Daisy or myself could keep 
our faces straight for even three seconds. For the 
representation of Blue Beard’s murdered wives we 
used the well-known and life-like (or rather in this 
case death-like) device of having arow of young ladies 
stand up with their backs to the wall, their hair fast- 
ened high above their heads, a sheet stretched across 
under their chins, and pieces of red worsted scattered 
here and there for blood. 

The affair went off most successfully, our enjoyment 
of the occasion being only marred by the fact that on 
the following day Clarence was to leaveus. Great 
was the grief of the girls as they made their farewell 
gifts, and at the last Maud actually kissed the depart- 
ing hero, with a ‘‘There; now I’ve done it!” Some 
tears were shed and many firm promises of correspond- 
ence made, but not a word from our young Honorable 
have any of us heard from that day to this. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


WRITING DESK. 


OU have cleaned house, have you not? Then you 
know—yes, turn that breadth of matting—what 
I’m—no, that picture is to hang on the other side— 


doing now. You see it is two words to youanda 
dozen to the workers. I’ve pounded my fingers and 
have a great gash on my arm where I carelessly drew 
the sharp knife I was cutting the matting with. 

But house cleaning is a necessity. No matter how 
neat and careful we may be, the dust, the moths and the 
spiders will hide away, and once in a while we must move 
everything and dislodge all the hidden evil. Just so in 
our lives; it is a good plan to make a special effort to 
rid ourselves of evil, and start clean and fresh. Now, 
as school is closing it is a good time to think over 
what you are doing, and in the quiet which you may 
get in vacation make a fresh start in goodness. 

If your letters are not answered immediately don’t 
be discouraged, for it takes a long time for them to get 


to the printer and then get back to you. 
Rome, April 7, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

lam a little boy five years old. I have asmashed-up engine 
and can put it together myself. I can get the fifteen puzzle 
almost every time. I like cars and machinery better than 
anything else, and when J am a man I am going to make 
them. My papa is a doctor, and he lets me bave pills to give 
my chicky and birdy when they are sick. 

I go to the post-office every day with papa unless it rains, 
and sometimes stop at grandma's on my way home and play 
with the kitty. 

My grandma takes The Christian Union, and I shall look for 
my letter every week. 

Birdy and chicky send love. 

Your little nephew, Bust. 
When my birdy is not well I give him a spider and 
he seems tolike it; but perhaps yours is a canary, and 
likes sweet things better. I enjoy looking at machin- 
ery. Once I spent almost a whole day in a shop where 








they made locomotives, and I was so interested I did 
not know I was tired till I could scarcely stand up. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Nov. 13, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have read your letters in the Christian Onion with great 
pleasure and I want to be called one of your nieces. 

Llive in the city of Plainfield, N. J. Will be twelve years 
old next Monday, Nov. 17th. 

I go to a private school and bave a good many studies. One 
of them is Roman mythology; which I like very much. Our 
teacher reads to us and then we write it from memory. 

To-day we had about Venus and I will tell you what I can 
remember of it; but it is quite long. 

Venus was the goddess of love, beauty, cheerfulness, neat- 
ness and gracefulness. 

She was formed from the froth of the sea and she was laid, 
like a pearl, in a shell, instead of a cradle. 

She was educated by the Hours, and by them carried to 
heaven. All the gods were in love with her, but Jupiter gave 
ber to Vulcan, who was the most homely of all gods. It is 
rather strange that the homeliest god should marry the love- 
liest goddess. 

The poets said she had four children, Cupid, Hymen, Eneas 
and the three Graces. 

They are represented as Genii with wings. 

Cupid was represented as a child with wings and carrying a 
bow in one hand and a quiver in the other. 

Hymen was the God of marriage. 

Cupid was the son of Venus and Mars. 

Hymen was the son of Venus and Bacchus. 

There are believed to have been four Venuses, but we only 
refer to one. 

Venus is the most worshiped on the island of Cyprus, 
where there is a temple dedicated to her and the women offer 
their bair to ber asa tribute. Berenice vowed thatshe would 
give Venus her hair if her husband was victorious. He was, 
and her hair was hung in the temple, but the next day it had 
disappeared and it was supposed that Venus placed it among 
the constellations. 

I hope I have not wearied you with my long letter. 

Your loving niece, NETTIE F, 

Your letter, Nettie, came just as I was giving out 
the astronomy puzzle and of course I could not print 
it then; and I have saved it so that I might refresh the 
memories of the astronomy class. For the stars, you 
see, have been named for the old Roman gods. 

Your winter has, I trust, been a happy one, and I 
hope we shall hear from you again soon. 


WALTON, Jan., 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Iam nine years old. I bave taken the “St. Nicholas” and 
read it ever since I was three years old, I have never been 
to school in my life, but study at home. I bave been through 
the bighest geograpby, and am in practical Arithmetic, and 
have been through Green’s Grammar. I like to look in the 
Dictionary, which I find a great help in spelling. Mamma 
bas a pony, papaa caif, and I two cats, one an old one and 
the other a jet black kitten. I had a printing press Christmas 
and send you a book-mark which I printed with it. 

Your nephew, ROBERT B. M. 

Thank you for the book-mark. I have been using it 
ever since I received it. Since you wrote you have 
made much progress in your studies, I’ve no doubt, and 
especially if you still like to look in the dictionary. 


DURDHAM VILLA, LODGE ROAD, | 
SOUTHAMPTON, England, May 17, 1880. { 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought you would like to have a letter from a little girl 
right away in Old England, My sisters and I dine with our 
dear grandmamma every Sunday, and she lends us The Chris- 
tian Union to read, and we enjoy reading it so much! A 
friend in New York sends them to her. Mamma also reads 
them and thinks it quite a treat. I have two sisters, Elise and 
Una, and one little brother, Reginald Francis, who is such a 
pet! I gotoschool and learn music and French, but Elise 
likes drawing best. On the Ist of May we had a meeting at 
our chapel at six o’clock in the morning. It was crowded, 
and nearly all who came brought a bunch of flowers, which 
were afterwards taken to the infirmary and to the sick wards 
of, the Poorhouse. It was a pretty sight—such a number of 
flowers ali together. Iam ten years old. 1 must now con- 
clude, hoping you will include me among your many nieces. 

Yours affectionately. EMILIE AMOR D’E. 


Welcome to this dear little English cousin and her 
two sisters and little brother. I wonder if all the lit- 
tle English girls write so well. I had the letter in my 
pocket when I was in the cars last week, and I showed 
it to little Kathie B., who got into the train and quite 
took me by surprise. You see, I don’t have my eyes 
open for nothing when I am traveling. Kathie had 
Juliette with her —a very quiet and well-behaved doll, 
with a knit sack and a turban hat and beautiful long 
hair. Iam not going to say much about Kathie her- 
self, because she wouldn’t like it. 


CAMBRIDGE, Ill, May 2, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I was a little disappointed when I saw my name was not 
mentioned in The Christian Union for the prize; but I 
thought of course my “tail’’ was notright. ButIam glad 
now, because I have had a letter from you, which is a great 
deal better. It makes you seem more real, and I shall always 
keep it. 

Have you ever read * Happy Dodd,” by Rose Terry Cooke? 
Mamma and I read it together this winter. It is a religious 
book, and I think it is splendid. Mamma does not like to 
have me read many stories, so I am going to read a chapter 
every day out of “Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,”’ aloud. 

1 go to a private school, and study practical and mental 
arithmetic, grammar, ‘“‘Child’s Book of Nature,’ reading, 
spelling, drawing, and perhaps I will study “ History of Eng- 
land.” 

How is your mocking-bird? I have one named Willie. 
You asked what to name yours. If you haven't yet, would 





not that be a good name for him? We bought Willie in Mis 
souri when he was young, with hardly any feathers on; then 
we brought him home, and have since taken him to Colorado 
with us, and back; so you see he is quiteatraveler. He 
mimics the rooster, horse, cat, the cackle of a hen, and the 
songs of all the other birds around here. We let bim out of 
his cage real often, and he loves to fly around the room 
Sometimes, when I am practicing, he will come and light on 
my shoulder, and stay there quite a while, asif he liked mu 
sic. He is about seven years old. One day he got out doors, 
and we bad quite a time catching him. Papa,two of my 
uncles, two little boys and myself were running after him. I 
guess people thougbt we were after a thief by the way they 
stared at us. We finally caught him, and we have been more 
careful of him since then. 

Iam not called Clara. as you did in your letter, but Louise. 
People would naturally think, though, that I would be called 
by wy first name. I would like to have this letter printed, 
but it is so very long that I presume there will not be room 
for it. I hope the prizes will be distributed soon. 

From your loving niece, CLARA LOUISE 8. 

I hope you have received your book before this; it 
was sent some time ago. My mocking-bird, Remmie, 
is very well, but he looks very funny. While I was 
away from home the other day, Maggie, who helps me 
take care of the birds, thought she would put a little 
insect powder on Remmie. So she caught him, and in 
his struggles he lost his tail. Poor Maggie was very 
much frightened, and felt very sorry; but I suppose 
his tail would soon have dropped off to make way for 
the new feathers. We cannot help laughing at him, 
and I think he thinks it is funny himself. 

Well! if I have not put carpets and curtains, and 
scrub-brushes and brooms, and all sorts of queer 
things, into my letter it is not because the confusion is 
not enough to make me do it. If your mothers think 
I am a poor housekeeper, to have my cleaning about so 
late, please tell them I couldn’t help it. I was waiting 
for carpenters and masons and painters, and I’m sorry 
to say they couldn’t have been taught, when they were 
young, to tell the truth and keep their promises. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
WORD CHANGES. 

Change the following words from one to the other by 
changing one letter at a time: 1. Cave to bill. 2. Rent to 
eall. 3. Lampto nose. 4. Dirt to sand. 5. Dust to fire. 6. 
Hair to wool. 7. Bird to sofa. 8. Pope to rank. 

W.T. M. 
TRANSFORMATIONS, 
A water-fowl catch if you can; 
Cut off its tail, my little man: 


What's this? How very queer! dear me! 
I do declare here is a tree! 


And now, my dears, transpose the last, 
And get a verb whose tense is past. 


Restore, transpose, and you may find 
What oft hath cheered the heavy mind. 


This now behead, and see instead 
What sometimes makes a heavy head. 


The last if you transpose with care 
You may behold a meadow fair. 


Restore, and tail and third unite, 
An exclamation sees the light. 


Restore, and third and head combine, 
A preposition forms in line. 


Restore, and thrice behead, and you 
Will then perceive a number true. 


Restore, transpose ; what have we now ? 
An adjective it is, I trow. 


Restore, second, third, and head now choose, 
And make a verb we often use. 
BoB AND DOROTHY. 
HIDDEN BIBLE NAMES. 
1. He jumped into a bramble bush and scratched out both 
his eyes. 
2. Indeed I can’t go, altho’ ma said [ might. 
3. She told them if they’d bring her the butter she would 
give thema rye loaf. 
4. After traveling the entire length of the lake we reached 
Ithaca in a few minutes. 
5. Hurrying on, they meta belligerent bull who soon scat- 
tered the crowd. 
6. They all exclaimed, *‘Here comes the very boy we want.” 
7. His new horse, Tamar, kicked bim in the leg. 
8. He rode in the wagon as far as the mill. 
9. He said, “ No, a heavy stone struck him.” 
10, False shame prevented bis telling the truth. 
Syzyay. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The whole, composed of 29 letters, names a celebrated 
American painter and his birthplace. 
3, 4, 2, 6, 10, 9, 17, a river in lreland. 
14, 15, 16, 1, to reposit. 
8, 11, 12, 18, a kind of magnesian earth. 
7, 21, 20, 27, 25, to concede. 
24, 26, 13, a copper coin current in Switzerland. 
29, 19, 5, 28, 23, 22, to engrave. 
De FORREST. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2. 

Characteristic Letters.—B, four; N, dear; X, plain; X, pert; X, posed; 
E, wrecked (erect); X, pensive; A,cross; Grave E (gravy); 8, pied (es- 
pied); A, void; D, void; B, reft; X, pressed: D, pressed; B, smeared; 
M, U, late (emulate); C, cured (secured); X, ceded, C, ceded (exceeded, 
seceded); N, feeble. 

Transposed Fish.—Dace-cade: Eel-lee; 
Roach-orach; Smelt-melts; Clam-calin; 
Trout-tutor. 

Charade.—Scotiand, 

Answers received from “ Lunar Caustic.” 


Oyster-Troyes; Shad-dash; 
Skate-keats; Angel-agnel: 
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Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
continues to hold its own against all of the 
imitations that its greatsuccess has encour- 
aged other manufacturers to put upon the 
market. For years this mild, uninjurious 
and efficacious preparation has enjoyed the 
confidence of the public, until it has become 
one of the indispensable and most trusted 
of known medicaments. From one end of 
the country to the other it is in constant de- 
mand, and even abroad it has a reputation 
scarcely less decided. Physicians prescribe 
and recommend it, and it is not ranked by 
them among what they know and oppose as 
patent medicine. It has none of the un- 
pleasing effects upon the health that attach 
to the numberless purgatives and cathartics 
that are scattered widespread through the 
land. On the contrary, Tarrant’s Seltzer 
gently assists nature, and does not violently 
attack it. Its services in most of the lesser 
complaints that are a source of general 
trouble give it a wider sphere of usefulness 
than is covered by any similar aperient. 
These comments are unnecessary to those 
who have ever given this seltzer a trial, and 
are intended solely for those who, suffering 
from the troubles which it remedies, have 
not yet sought in it a relief from such ail- 
ments. 





A Sanitary Washstand. 

With a knowledge of the dangers that 
may arise through pipes connected with 
our sewer system, is it wise to have open 
washstands in our bedrooms? Are we not 
conveying into our sleeping rooms by care- 
lessness dangers that we sedulously exclude 
from our kitchens? It is doubtless a very 
great convenience to have the water con- 
nected with one’s washstand, and if it can 
be had without danger t>» health every one 
goust approve of such anarrangement. To 
effect this there has recently been intro- 
duced into the market the Sanitary Portable 
Washstand, manufactured by the New York 
Washstand Co., 23 East Fourteenth Street, 
New York, for which it is claimed that it 
obviates the dangers from open pipes and 
is more handy and neater in appearance 
than the old washstand. It is fitted witha 
reservoir capable of holding a good quantity 
of water, which can be turned into the basin 
by an easy arrangement, and may always 
be relied on; and with means for concealing 
the towels, soap, and other necessary ad- 
juncts. In its manufacture the Sanitary 
Portable Washstand is made in various 
styles, to suit the apartment in which it is to 
be placed; as a washstand for bedrooms, a 
desk for offices, and a cabinet for parlors 
and libraries. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Signor Monaldini’s niece” is being 
dramatized for one of the London theaters. 

—Dexter’s ‘‘Congregationalism” is one 
of the most laboriously made books ever 
published in this country. 

—The Sandwich Island City of Honolulu 
has a reading room which supplies the 
principal periodicals of the world. 

—Mr. Motley left a property which has 
been officially appraised at $135,949, but not 
a tenth part of it was in copyrights. 

—tThe fourth edition of George Augustus 
Sala’s ‘‘ Paris Herself Again” is now selling 


in this country, and it is not likely to be the 
last. 

—Appleton’s ‘‘ Pocket Dictionary of New 
York ard Vicinity” has been corrected to 
date, and is indispensable to all visitors to 
the metropolis, 

—The Messrs. Bagster of London now 
publish editions of their famous Bibles on 
manuscript paper, so as to receive annota- 
tions in pen and ink. 

—Walt Whitman’s favorite books are 
said to be the Bible and the writings of 
Homer, Shakespeare, Sir Walter Scott, and 
Madame George Sand. 

—Mr. Ruskin has said nothing truer of 
late than this, that “every year sees our 
workmen more eager to do bad work and 
rob their custcmers on the sly.” 

—William Winter will write two volumes 
for A. C. Armstrong & Son’s new series of 
‘‘Actors’ Biograpbies,” one on the Wallacks 
and the other on the Jeffersons. 

—Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd’s bibliog- 
raphy of Ruskin is already in its fourth 
edition, and Mr. Ruskin himself has said 
that ‘he cannot find a single line in it to 
correct. 

—The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has opened 
a fine reading-room and library on her Col- 
umbia estate in London, established for the 
use of the work-people employed in the 
Columbia market. 

—The thirteenth volume of the complete 
edition of Charles Sumner’s works is about 
ready to be delivered to subscribers at 
Lee & Shepard’s. Its contents cover the 
period from 1868 to 1870. 

—Mr. Tennyson received, according to 
the papers, £300 for his late poem in the 
‘*Nineteenth Century.” If it had been 
written by John Smith it would probably 
have been declined with thanks. 

—Readers of Mr. Howells’s last story, 
who have been hoping that he would help 
to solve some of the problems of Spiritual- 
ism, will find from the conclusion that he 
leaves that “country” as he found it— 
* undiscovered.” 

—The library of the late Dr. John A. Car- 
lyle, the translator of Dante, just sold 
abroad, contained presentation copies of 
some of the works of his brother, of Emer- 
son, of Mill, of Edward Irving, and of 
Theodore Parker. 

—The Rev. Dr. Eliot, an eminent Unitari- 
an minister of St. Louis, has written a long 
letter to the “Boston Advertiser” about 
‘“*A Fool’s Errand,” which he calls ‘‘a re- 
markable book, and one that ought to be 
read by everybody.”’ 

—Balzac died in a small house in the 
Faubourg Saint Honoré, which took fire the 
other day and was barely saved from de- 
struction, with all its contents; the latter 
including a number of interesting souve- 
nirs of the great novelist, there preserved 
by his widow. 

—Mr. Oliver Jobnson’s sketch of ‘*William 
Lloyd Garrison” is receiving merited atten- 
tion abroad. The London “Literary World” 
says that ‘‘ mechanics’ institutes, congrega- 
tional and young men’s libraries should at 
once procure and circulate the book as 
widely as possible.” 

—The ‘Springfield Republican ” has pub- 
lished a lively account of the International 
Literary Congress which was to have been 
held at Lisbon this month, but which has 
been postp$ned until September. Our con- 
temporary had not heard of the postpone- 
ment, which was unfortunate. It ought to 
read the literary notes in ‘‘ The Christian 
Union.” 

—A little book of thirty-seven pages 
offered at the Brinley sale brought $15. 
The reason was that it bore the imprint of 
the ‘‘Ephratah Press.”” The Ephratah 
Press was set up in Ephratah, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, about a dozen years 
before the Revolution, by a leader of the 
German Baptists known as ‘ Dunkers.”’ 
When the war broke out the product of 
the paper mill connected with this press 
was carried away by the car-load for use as 
cartridges at the battle of Germantown. 
Hence that $15. 

—Mr. Ruskin has printed the third edition 
of his **Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
with a very characteristic preface, in 
which he says for substance that it is all 
rubbish, and that all that is good in it has 
been preserved elsewhere; but that as long 
as people wili read it he wants them to have 
it in the best form. Copies of the first or 
second editions of this work now fetch at 
the shops in England $40 or $45, and the 
new edition will hardly cost less. Mr. 
Ruskin also announces a new edition of 
modern painters. 





—The American Tract Society have issued 
five new sorts of illuminated text cards. 


The large ones, ‘‘ Words for the Weary 
Ones”? and “Helps by the Way” are very 
beautiful. ‘“‘ Wayside Gleanings” are texts 
printed on the delicately tinted cards of the 
style which Lowell has made so pleasantly 
familiar in various advertisements. ‘‘ Gems 
of the Season’ and ‘ Rubies” are more 
brilliant but less pleasing. There are six of 
the larger and twelve of the smaller cards 
in the packages, and they vary from fifteen 
to thirty cents in price. 


DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., N.Y. 
BALANCE. OF STOCK 


REDUCED. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 
OLD GOLD SATINS. 
CARDINAL SATINS. 
VELVET GRENADINES. 25c. and Sc. HAVE BEEN 
SOLD $2.50. 
23 PIECES STRIPED SATINS, 36c. PER YARD. 
75 PIECES BLACK SATIN, 56c. PER YARD. BAR- 
sAINS 


GAINS 
COLORS IN SATINS AT 35c., 45c., 55c. UP. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


CLEARING ALL AT 45c. 

BLACK BROCADED SILKS, 7ic. $1 LAST WEEK. 
DESIRABLE COLORS, GROS GRAIN SILKS, 79c. 
At 97c. and $1.12, WIDE FINE HEAVY BLACK SILKS, 
Warranted to wear or money refunded. 




















$1 25, $1 50, $2, to $6 50. 
CLOSING SALE, 


:pEcTaT, s DOUBLE OSTRICH PLUMES, ) 50c., 75c.., 
SPECIAL } NEW SHADES. § $1, $1.25 
BLACK OSTRICH PLUMES, FROM I5c. TO $15. 


DOUBLE OSTRICH TIPS, 20c., 25c., 50c., 75c. 





500 CARTONS RICH RIBBONS at 13c. 
ALSO, NEW FANCY AND SASH RIBBONS. 


SILK PARASOLS, 


ALL MARKED DOWN. 
LINED at $1, $1.50, $2, $.50 up. 
24-INCH TWILLED SUN UMBRELLAS, 65c. 
CHILDREN’S PARASOLS, L5c., 20c., 25c. up. 
Fans, Fans- Straw & Extension, 
at 10c., 13c., 20c., and 25c. 
FINE RICH FANS—BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT. 
FANCY COODS. 
SINGLE BANGLE BRACELETS, l0c. RED BANGLE 
BRACELETS, Lic. 
RUBBER LOCK BANGLE BRACELETS, 25c. 


VIENNA GILT GOODS, 


LEATHER GOODS, JEWELRY, STATIONERY, &c. 





CORSETS, 35c., 40c., 50c., G0c., 75c., 88¢. up. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET. 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 7) ALLEN STREET. 


Linen Lawns at Reduced Price! 


We have reduced the price of our finest 











Linen Lawns to 


35c. per Yard. 

A sample book containing a large assort- 
ment of patterns will be sent to any address, 
provided the party sending will agree to re- 
turn the book promptly. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


10 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


R.A. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment, 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our Thirty-one Departments filled with 


Choice an esirabie Goods, adapted 
te Summer Trade. 











HATS AND BONNETS 
FLOWEKS AND FEATHERS, 
PARASOLS, GLOVES, 
SULTS AND __ CLOAKS, 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 
UPRieR ong? UAPRE EBS 

. . 
LINENS AND WHITE GOUDS, 


BLACK DRESS GOODS, 
HOUSE FURNISHING GOUDS, 
CHINA AND GLASS 





Mart Ornpers a SPeciaLtty AND Promptiy FIvuep. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE, 





(During July and Augustthis Establish- 
ment te I close on Saturdays at 120’cleck, 
noon. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 





Household, 
EXCELLENCE 


Is the verdict of thou- 
sands after three years’ 
trial. The ‘Sanitary ” 
Reservoir Washstand is 
the only perfect Lava- 
tory in existence. No 
se wer-gas, no breakage. 
Elegance, durability, 
and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Gem of the 





Send for Descriptive Circular to 


NEW YORK WASHSTAND (C0. 


23 East 14th St., N. xe 








TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


The healthful Seltzer water for a hundred years or 
iore 

Has been held of all Earth’s fountains the most po- 
tent to restore: 

But why across the ocean this boon of Nature bring 

When the sick man in his chamber can extemporize 
the Spring? 

The bottled Seltzer Water—so our leading chemists 
say— 

Parts with half its healing virtues, and turns vapid 
on the way: 

While Tarrant’s RARE APERIENT, from a Powder 


changed to toam, 
Is - instantaneous Seltzer Spring in every sufferer’s 
nome. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


AUG. B. FITCH, 


(Fermerly Witcox & Fitcr,) 


No, 59 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y. CITY, 
Opposite Stewart's. 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRESSFS, 
(SINGLE AND DOUBLE PORDER SPRING.) 
HAIR AND FEATHERS, 
EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN. 
2” Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
Kenovated. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
B. FITCH, Jx., Manager. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES. 


_ Send 25c. for One Dozen First Quality Sewing Machine 
Needles (assorted sizes) for any machine; sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of price. 

COSTELLO & COULD, 
Manufacturers of 8. M. Needles, 
No. 71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 yards in each 
package, in lengths from one to ten yards each, Send 
‘or C 











ire@lar about Knitting Silk. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
Manafacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 
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’ For Infants & Invalids, 

Used » by Matrons, Physi- 

. A steam- 

food, and suited to the 

weakest stomach. Take no other. Sold 
by druggists. 35 ote. and 

WOOLRICH & CO. on every label. 
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THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 
For 8ale by Grocers. 

D. 8. WILT BERGER, Prop. 

233 N. Second 8t., Philadelphia, 


BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE, 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


MAR K Your Linen with Clark’s indelible 
Pencils. Sold by all stationers. 
SPRING and SUMMER 


Union Under-Garments, 


Vest and Drawers in One, 
FOR 


LADIES 


CHILDREN. 


a@ Send for Descriptive Catalogue of 
Hygienic Under-Garments, 


MRS, A. FLETCHER & CO., 

















6 East 14th St., N.Y. City. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


THE CREATION. 
By a BrsLE Cxiass TEACHER. 


ASSUME that the intention of the committee in 

selecting this lesson was to furnish a subject from 
which teachers might draw instruction of a moral and 
spiritual nature without entering into scientific con- 
troversies, geological or otherwise. Let us then take 
up the lesson in this spirit, and seek to*®make it a 
source of moral enlightenment so far as we can with- 
out perverting its meaning. 

But shall we aim only to satisfy the wants of those 
who accept the Book of Genesis as an inspired record 
of infallible truth, or shall we try to meet the.wants of 
those who look upon it with different eyes? Very few 
of the Sunday-school lessons are prepared (in print, 
at any rate) with any reference to the needs of the 
latter class. It. may be admitted that they are in a 
minority in every school, and in almost every class. 
But still they number many thousands in all, and are 
far more numerous in our best Sunday-schools than 
superintendents and teachers are apt to suppose, or 
religious journals are willing to acknowledge. 

Why should not the Bible, if it is from God, be 
made to give light to those who do not believe it to be 
divine, that, in the end, they shall be convinced of its 
divine origin by experience of what it can do for men 
who take it up without such faith? Such at least is 
my belief; and I therefore propose to draw such les- 
sons from the early chapters of Genesis as can be 
made acceptable and profitable alike to those who do 
and those who do not belfeve in their divine inspira- 
tion. 

I. The author of Genesis sets out with some funda- 
mental assumptions which lie at the basis of his story, 
but the truth of which he thinks it needless to aver. 
He does not assert that God is, or that God is self- 
existent, or that there is but one God. All these facts 
are presupposed. It does not seem so much as to 
occur to him that any one can need to be told of these 
fundamental truths. 

Notice further the broad conception of God which 
appears all through these early chapters. Remember 
that they were written by a Jew, and that the more 
modern they may be thought to be, under the investi- 
gation of criticism and scholarship, the closer they 
come to the time of Jewish exclusiveness and conceit. 
But where is there any trace in these first chapters 
of such a spirit? In the lesson now before us God is, 
as the great prophet Isaiah afterwards declared, the 
God of the whole earth, and not merely of the Jewish 
people. He not only creates the whole earth; he looks 
upon it all with interest and approval; he cares for 
everything, for he has made everything. The tone of 
these two chapters, but especially of the first, is 
strikingly like that of the beautiful prayer in the 
Episcopal service: ‘‘O God, who hast created all 
things, and hatest nothing that thou hast made.” 
‘‘God saw everything that he had made; and, behold, 
it was very good.” The God of the opening chapters 
of Genesis is God over all, God for all, God loving all. 

II. The first fact assserted is, that God created all 
things. The divine origin of all that we see or know 
and the absolute dependence of all things upon God 
are here distinctly declared. The idea is essentially 
the same which was expressed by Paul when he said: 
*< In him we live, and move, and have our being.” 

Does not this fact, when once stated, command the 
assent of every soul which believes in God? Surely 
the man who could begin to write with such a concep- 
tion of God as this—the one and only God, the uni- 
versal God, the wide-caring, all-loving God, the all- 
originating, all-supporting God, from whom all things 
came, and by whom all things subsist—this man had 
risen to a moral height which differs but little from in- 
spiration. But whether it was inspired by God, or 
original with himself, or copied by him from other 
books, the main question for wise men to ask is: ‘Is 
it true?” And no one can think reverently and impar- 
tially of God without being convinced that it is true. 
It is not at all necessary to hold any particular theory 
of creation in order to come to this conclusion. 
Whether matter itself was created, or is itself eternal— 
whether God works by immediate creations in com- 
plete form, or by long and slow evolution—the picture 
of God suggested by this opening verse of Genesis re- 
mains equally true. 

Ill. Not only is God the creator of all things, but he 
is the source of life and light to all. Without his con- 
tinuous presence and brooding care everything would 
be formless, void and dark. This is the conception of 
the writer, which he expresses by saying that, even 
after the creation of heaven and earth, ‘“‘ the earth was 
without form and void; and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.” There was no light, no symmetry, 


1 July 4th, 1880.—Genesis i., 1-3; ii. 48. Golden Text, 
Gen, i., 1. 





no life, until the Spirit of God brooded upon the face 
of the waters. 

Did theman who wrote this have no worthy ideas 
of God, so far as any human ideas of him can be called 
worthy? Have our modern ideas so far outstripped 
his that we can learn nothing from him, nor find any- 
thing in his thought which awakens our sympathetic 
reverence? He who believed that nothing in nature 
could have life or color without the immediate in- 
fluence of God unquestionably held to the faith that 
the same divine influence was essential to the life and 
movement of the soul. He had as keen, perhaps as 
profound, asense of the need of God’s spirit as any 
moral teacher of our own times. He does not argue it, 
like the Greek philosophers ; he does not assert it pug- 
naciously and clamorously, like some modern theolo- 
gians. His statement is far more impressive and sug- 
gestive because he does neither. He calmly, and with- 
out the slightest tinge of doubt in his own mind, as- 
sumes it as a fundamental and undoubtable truth; dif- 
fering in this respect from the truth of God’s existence 
only in being so far overlooked by the world as to 
make it well to mention one great illustration of it, but 
so self-evident, when once stated, as to leave no room 
for discussion. 

IV. The dignity and calmness with which the work 
of creation is described, and the implication that all 
the complex details of the universe took shape and 
life from the mere thought of God, without imputing 
to him any outward act, have been frequently com- 
mented upon. But the opening work of the divine 
purpose as stated here, in the creation of light before 
the sun and stars, has been severely criticised, on one 
hand, and defended with much show of scientific de- 
tail on the other. Weare not now seeking to sustain 
this account of creation as historical; and we are 
therefore not called upon to enter into this discussion. 
Let us suppose that it is not historical, and that it is 
a purely human composition: is there not something 
sublime in the conception of God which makes light 
his first work,when he descends to bring life into dumb 
and formless matter? Is there nothing in this soul 
akin to the Apostle, who, centuries, if not ages, after- 
wards, dwelt so insistently upon the truth that ‘‘ God 
is light; and in him is no darkness at all”? If the 
writer of Genesis had no spiritual conception of the 
light of God must he not here have “ builded better 
than he knew,” in thus representing light as proceed- 
ing immediately from the divine presence, before the 
existence of the sun? 

V. The lesson now leaves the general narrative of 
creation, and what is called the Elohistic book, to take 
up the story of the creation of man as related in the 
Jahvistic book.!' 

If it had not been for this passage we might have 
been left in doubt whether it was intended to repre- 
sent man as coming out of the ground or not. But in 
this place (chap. ii., 7) it is expressly declared that 
man was made ‘“‘of the dust of the ground.” And it 
could be shown, though not with the same absolute 
clearness, that this is implied in the account given in 
the Elohistic narrative. 

How many shrink with disgusted pride from the 
doctrine of evolution because it traces the origin of 
man to the worm and the sponge! It seems hard to 
give up the belief of our independent origin, and to say 
to the worm (in a different sense from that of Job), 
‘“*Thou art my mother and my sister” (Job. xvii., 14). 
But here is a plain statement that man and beast and 
creeping thing all alike had their origin in the dust of 
the earth. And which is the lower source of ancestry, 
the worm, or the soil from which the worm sprang, 
and to which it returns upon its decay? Choose your 
ancestry, if you will; but your choice must be made 
between the living worm and the mold formed by the 
decay of the dead ones. From the ground man and 
worms alike have ultimately sprung. For my own 
part, I gladly see here an intimation of the substantial 
unity not only of the human race but of all living 
creatures; nay, of affinity with the very plants and 
soil upon which we tread. All things are of kin to us 
on our bodily side; and if out of the ground itself so 
much variety of life and activity can be developed, 
who shall place a limit to the development of the living 
creatures that have arisen from it? The lower we 
place the origin of man the greater field of hope for his 
future expansion opens before us. If he has risen 
gradually from the lowest forms of existence to his 
present height, why may he not in the distant future 


1 Some of our readers will need to be told that the two nar- 
ratives of creation contained in the book of Genesis are dis- 
tinguished as the “Elobistic book” (ch. i., & ii. 1-3) and the 
“Jahvistic ” (ii. 4-25), because in the first God is called only 
Elohim, and in the second is called Jahveb. The distinction 
runs all through the book of Genesis, so that a history nearly 
complete can be formed out of the Elohistic book alone. 
This has been done by Bishop Colenso in the appendix to his 
book onthe Pentateuch. Anyone can do it, however, by 
omitting all the verses in which the English translation 
speaks of the “ Lord,” and the passages closely connected with 
those verses and dependent upon them to complete the sense. 





as far exceed his present capacity as he now exceeds 
the capacity of the sponge? 

VI. This leads me to remark that the common idea 
that man was created morally, mentally or physically 
perfect at the beginning is one which is not to be found 
in the Book of Genesis. It is forced into the text by 
ingenious arguments and inferences; but it is not as- 
serted, and is not necessarily implied. All that is 
necessarily implied is that when man appeared upon 
earth he could think and speak, and had some measure 
of human reason. And, of course, without these pow- 
ers he would not be man. But as to his moral perfec- 
tions and his supposed sinlessness, the very first act 
which is imputed to man is a sin; and he shows no 
sign of genuine conscience or repentance. His ‘ per- 
fection” is very much like that of some of his posterity 
whom we leet to-day: they are not conscious of any 
sin in themselves, but their neighbors could point out 
sins in them as thick as blackberries in season. 

Genesis does not teach that man began at a high 
point of civilization or morality. It does not teach 
that the golden age of the world lies in the past. It 
teaches that man was made in the likeness of God, it 
is true; but as every one must admit that man is even 
now infinitely inferior to God, the distinction between 
man in his lowest and man in his highest estate, as 
compared with God, is infinitesimal. The lowest Hot- 
tentot is as truly in the likeness of God as the noblest 
white man that ever lived; for each has in himself the 
elements which can ultimately be developed into some 
likeness of the divine, while neither has one solitary 
trait which is worthy to be compared with the divine 
perfection. 

VII. But ‘‘God saw everything that he had made; 
and, behold, it was very good.” How could this be if 
man was created at such a low stage of existence as 
we have assumed? 

What is the fair interpretation of this passage? 
Does it imply perfection, or any nearer approach to it 
than we see in creation to-day? I think not. Could 
not God look upon this world as it is, with all its sick- 
ness, sorrows and sins, and pronounce it very good? 
I think he can, and does. The aggregate of happi- 
ness among living creatures enormously outweighs the 
total misery. God’s approval meant that, looking upon 
all the world, he saw that a vast and complex mass of 
life had been put in motion all of which was put upon 
the line of ultimate perfection. He saw the good in 
everything, from the beginning, which we only find 
out by long and slow experience. 

One God; God of the universe; Creator of all; 
Source of life and light to all; brooding over all his 
creatures; making man in his own image; with pos- 
sibilities of development into divine Sonship worthy 
of divine approval: these are some of the great relig- 
ious lessons of the first chapter of Genesis. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT. 
creating man. 

ist. To introduce the lesson by a conversation about 
birds building their nests in anticipation of young. 

Let the teacher introduce the conversation by telling 
about some nest building which she has herself seen, 
emphasizing the joy which the birds seemed to have 
in their work. The children will then be ready with 
incidents; but care must be taken not to allow them 
to talk too long. This introduction must be mide 
subservient to the lesson to be taught. 

2d. God preparing the world for man. 

Tell the children that this world is the home God 
made ready for man before he had created him. Ask 
what God made that man might see. When did God 
make light? What did God make so that man might 
breathe? On what day? Read Gen. i., 6,7, 8. What 
did God make so that man might walk about? Read 
Gen. i., 9, 10. What did God make so that man 
might have fruit and vegetables to eat? For 
what other good to man did God make the green, 
growing things? Read Gen. i., 11, 12, 13. What 
did God make up in the sky, that is like a great fire 
to warm the air for man? Is the sun of any other 
good to man? What did God make that the sky might 
be beautiful at night to man? Are the moon and stars 
of any other use to man? Read Gen. i., 14-19. What 
did God make that man might have other food to eat 
than the green, growing things? Think of some other 
reasons why God made the fish and birds and animals 
for man. Read Gen. i., 20-25. 

3d. God creating man. Teach that as God had now 
gotten everything ready for man he was ready to 
make man himself. Compare the forming of man’s 
body with the molding of clay by the sculptor. Tell 
that the sculptor has no power to make his image alive ; 
but that God breathed into his image, and thus life 
was put into it. It breathed, it moved, it spoke, it 
could talk with God. The image made alive was man 
—Adam. Read the lesson for the day. 


God preparing a home for, then 
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Iusurance and Financial, 


FRATERNITY, OR CO-OPERATIVE 
LIFE INSURANCE. 

S you say in The Christian Union of 

April 21st, in answer to ‘‘ Lightseeker,” 
who writes for information on the above 
subject, it is a matter of ‘‘ very considera- 
ble importance,” and that is my excuse for 
offering something further with the design 
of demonstrating, by a brief calculation 
based upon well-established laws of mor- 
tality, one of the fatal defects of this sys- 
tem of so-caJled insurance. 

Lightseeker saysof the K. of H., the R. A. 
and the A. O. U. W.: ‘“ They are, of course, 
getting very cheap insurance at present. 
They seem to expect an increase in the cost, 
but not nearly up to the rates of the regu- 
lar stock and mutual companies.’”’ Two 
questions are involved in this statement. 
First, Do these societies actually offer 
cheaper insurance—even granting that their 
protection, such as it is, can be dignified by 
the title “insurance”—than can be obtained 
ina regular life insurance company? Sec- 
ond, Will the expense increase beyond 
their estimate ? 

Taking, for example, the Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, claiming a member- 
ship of about 80,000 in the United States, 
just now in its most flourishing days, and 
presumably a fair representative of its kind, 
and the experience of its individual mem- 
bers on this coast shows that the cost is 
almost exactly equal to the cost ina regular 
company of one year’s insurance at the 
age of thirty-five. As that insurance, in a 
regular company, when taken forone year 
ata time, increases with the age of the in- 
sured, so it must and does in the co-opera- 
tive; and to determine how fast it must 
increase we take a ‘‘ jurisdiction” of the 
“A. O. U. W.” with its 2,000 members, 
average age thirty-five, and assume that as 
fast as they die new men will come in of 
same average age as the original members, 
and keep the number always up to a full 
2,000. In such a class for twenty-five years 
the deaths will occur as follows, estimated 
in semi-decades, according to the ‘* combin- 
ed experience’ tables of mortality, which 
are accepted as authority in our highest 
courts, and the increase in age is shown in 
the last column, which gives the average for 
the 2,000 men at the close of each five years. 
Fractions less than one-half have been 
ignored, making the calculation, as to re- 
sult, near enough exact to be practically 
complete. 








Average 
Out of 2,000 men, age 35 vears during the Age. 
let 5 yrs. 95 will die, leaving 1,905 age od 4 
and there will join of new men 95* 39% yrs. 
2d 5 yrs. 107 will die, leaving 1808 “ > 
and 9 “* > 44 
and there will join of new men 107* 355 
3d 5 yrs, 136 will die, leaving 1,677 50 
and 185 451 gaye 
and there wiil join of new men 136% “35 
4th 5 yrs. 174 will die, leaving 1,519 ‘* 55) 
and be bs 
“ @ * 6} ax 
. 30 6° OO 
and there will join of now men 174* “* 35) 
5th 5 yrs. 221 will die, leaving 1,324 “ @) 
and | mm 
sa -— ~~ oe 4 
2 oS 
“ 16 " | 
anc there will join of new men 221* “ 35) 
* To fill class up to 2,000, 
So, under the most favorable conditions 


for the Society, the death-rate increases 
from an average of 19 to 48 per year 
—or much more than doubles during 
the term of 25 years. And the same 
calculation extended ten years further 
shows that the death-rate will in that time 
reach 70 per cent., or three and a half 
times*that of the first years. But in act- 
ual experience the result is far more disas- 
trous than in this imaginary case, for, 
while the oli and infirm and dying stick 
to the boat as long as possible, the young 
and healthy desert it after a brief trial, thus 
taking out the best vitality of the Society, 
and leaving it to decline much faster than it 
would if members left it only by death’s 
door. 

While the system has been proven a fail- 
ure many thousands of times in actual expe- 
rience, the average age of such societies 
having been less than four anda half years, 
although a few have held out a half-score or 
so of years; aud while as a mathematical 
and scientific proposition it is an absurdity, 
and in the long run must ever, as it has in 
the past, prove a ‘‘delusion and a snare,” 


we have no example of such a society last- 


ing through one whole generation, and 
showing in its own increasing deach-rate and 
expense the inevitable law of mortality. 
Usually, the first very few years are suffi- 
cient to satisfy the dullest adherent of the 
system that it is a fallacy! The present 


‘boom ”’ in Fraternity insurance will work 
evil and good. Evil to nine-tenths of its 
deluded confidants, who will survive the 
societies to which they are confiding the 
protection of their families, and who, in 
their indiscriminating judgment will be 
likely to condemn the failure of the co- 
operative as the failure of a true insurance 
system. 

Good to legitimate insurance, because it 
will demonstrate in the only way that will 
satisfy the average man, by practical test, 
the unreliability of an insurance that don’t 
and can’t insure. Meanwhile, that system 
which has so well stood the test of genera- 
tions will continue to show its value and 
justify the undoubted confidence which the 
best minds in Europe and America to-day 
give it. J. FRANCIS. 

PORTLAND, Or., May 28, 1880. 





—The better feeling which has prevailed 
in the stock market during the past fortnight 
is not without foundation in the increased 
‘earnings shown by the railways, as will 
appear from the following summary of 
returns from a few of the leading roads. 
The figures represent the gross earnings 
from January Ist to the latest date obtain- 
able, and during the corresponding period 
of last year. 







1880. 1879. 

Atl & Gt. West.. $1,687,859 $1,265,994 
RE ecccuhaks e0eecacsece 6,749,539 6,412,320 
OR RS Eee 5,095,021 4,177,968 
Chi., Mil. & St. P.. 4,972, 3,614,466 
Chi. & Northwest. . 6,737,313 5,567,245 
NS Sr 4.357 94 3,716,566 
Gt. Western. . . 2,008,751 1,747,512 
ill. Central..... -. 2,278,917 2,068,284 
Louisville & N .. - 3,198,683 2,205,347 
N. Y. Cent’l & H. . 13,089,001 = 11,135,145 
peaperivente “< . 12,794,679 10,314,553 

Y., Lake Erie & W. . 5,836,708 5,084,099 
Reading SER a ee 3,836,720 2,876,222 
Union Pacific cbetiotanccss, Se 4,693,302 
Wab., St. L. & Pacific.............. 4,583,038 3,120,744 


The operating expenses, too, wherever re- 
ports can be obtained, are largely reduced 
from last year, so that the increase in net 
earnings is even larger than appears from 
the above table. 


—Those whe are interested in the United 
States Insurance Company of this city will 
regret to learn of the resignation of the 
President, Mr. James Buell, on account of 
ill health. In accepting his resignation the 
Board adopted a minute regretting Mr. Bu- 
ell’s decision and tendering their thanks for 
the services which he had rendered the com- 
pany, and for his vigorous and efficient 
management of its business. Mr. Buell will 
continue a director of the company, and Mr. 
T. H. Brosnan, for many years superintend- 
ent of the company, and for a long time its 
active manager, was unanimously elected 
to the presidency. 

—The ‘‘withdrawal” of the Millville 
Mutual Fire and Marine Insurance Co., of 
Millville, N. J., is said to be an out and out 
failure. Application has been made to 
the Court of Chancery of New Jersey for 
the appointment of a Receiver for the Com- 
pany, and also for an injunction to re- 
strain the company from doing any further 
business, A temporary injunction was 
granted, and argument on the question of 
making it permanent and ———s a Re- 
ceiver was set down to be heard by the Vice 
Chancellor some time ago. 

FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 


Gevernment Bonds. 
(These figures indicate the | highest nominal rates.) 
Saturday, 
June 19. 
02 





Bids ton. semte Bonds. 







Ala., class A,2 to N.C. N.C. R.,c. off... -* 
Ala., class B, te ‘= 66~ 

Ark. 78, L-RPE ENO 5 

Ark. 73, M.0.&R. R. 5 


Ark. 7s, Ark. C. 





Conn. 68, 83-4. . y ee « - 2 
Ga. 6s, "80-86, "sp. t. cl. I, 98-9... 34, 
7 +8D. tcl 2....... 3% 
. Sp. t. cL pe ocenee 3% 

io 6s, 'S1.... a 

Ohio 68, '86. 110 

R. I és, ¢., 9........ 115 


93-9 
8. C. 6s.0.M.23, ‘99nfg.88 as 
4|Tenn. 6s. 0. ,’ "90-2-8 
Tenn. 63, n. 
Tenn. fis., n., 
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3 days. 
London prime bankers, 155 4t5x . kia 








(DIVIDEND No. 5.) 


. . eos 
Little Chief Mining Company. 
Room 54, Boree! Building, 115 eg : 
New York, June 15, 1 

The Board of Trustees bave this dey Xealnees a 
monthly dividend rr ONE PER CENT. on the ten 
million ay nak - ital stock of this company ,amount- 
ing to one hund - RS dollars, or fifty cents 
per share, out of fth month’s net earnings, pay- 
able at the Mining Trust Company on the 23d inst. 





BANKING & FINANCIAL. 


AS A GOOD PAYING INVESTMENT 


WE OFFER THE 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


New York, Woodhaven and Rockaway 
Railroad Co. 


Interest 7 per cent. per annum. 





Payable Jan. 1 and July 1, in New York City. 
Principal due in 1909. 





Total amount of issue,........... $1,000,000 
Of which amount less than one-half remain unsold. 





This road will be completed by June 
1, and will control the entire railroad 
travel from New York to Rockaway 
Beach, where the finest sea-side resort 
in the world is then to be opened to the 
public. 

The running time from New York to 
Rockaway will be but 25 minutes, and 
the road and its appointments are of 
the highest character. 

We offer these bonds at 106 and ac- 
crued interest. 

Investors can obtain full particulars 
and information at our office. 


FISK & HATCH, 


No.5 Nassau Street, New York. 


BANKERS: 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 








Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stoc 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH, 

THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


HELPS, STOKES & CO. 





I.N. PHELPS, 
Taues STOKE BANKERS, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

F. P.OLCOTT, 45 WALL 8T., N. Y. 
ISSUE 
TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and 8el!l on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





8 Per Ct. Western Farm Mortgages. 


PRINCIPAL AND SEMI-ANNUAL meee) CoU- 
PONS PAYABLE A 


NATIONAL BANK OF vane, N.Y. 


We loan not to exceed one-third the value of the 
land, exclusive of buildings 

We supervise the Security through the term in the 
interest of the Mortgagee 

The absolute salty of the Loans negotiated by us 
is demonstrated by 10 years’experience without the 
loss of a dollar, or delay or trouble to any Investor. 
For particulars and references, ply, to 

J.B. WATKINS & € wrence, Kansas, 
or HENRY DICKINSON, cme. 
243 Broadway, New York. 

We have an active demand for loans trom good 

men with large security. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


1850 THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Assets Jan 1, 1880 
Surplus over all Liabilities, 
Amount of Insurance in Force.............. 33, 

Ratio of Assets, $122 to each “$100 of liabilities. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participating volicies issued (at low rates) 
one low unvarying cost of insurance and buying 
nsurance—not dividends. 


OF NEW YORK. 


ty ents wanted. HENRY STOKES, President. 
Wemp.e Ye Pres. J. L. Hausry, Sec. 








Y. Wempce, } 





seneae books will olese une 19th and re-open 
June 24th D. F. VERDENAL, Secretary. 


H. B. Stoxes, ' 5 488’t Sec’s 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 2th, 1880. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1879, to 
81st December, 1879............ 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1879 


$3,699,066 58 
1,671,981 91 





Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1879, 
Losses paid during the 

same period........... $1, nia 331 04 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses... ..$840,72 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks .. 

——- secured by Stocks, ‘and other- 


8,675,101 26 


a 
se 


$8,875,58 


Dee . 1,307,900 00 
Real “Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable . 
Cash in Bank... 


500,000 00 
1,522,826 35 
231,455 16 


. $12,437, 739 51 51 


Total Amount of Assets.. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their le ego representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer.ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof or their legal representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru- 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


—_—O 


TRUSTEES. 


Horace Gray, 
EpxunND W. CorRLigs, 
JouN ELLiort, 
ALEXANDER V, BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MiInturRy, 
CHARLES H., MARSHALL, 
Greoree W. LANE, 
Ropert L, STUART, 
James G. De Forxst, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WiLuiaM BRYCE, 
Wituiam H. Foae, 
Peter V. Kine, 

Tos. B. Coppineron, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A. A, RAVEN, 

Wiriuiam DeGroot, 


J. D, Jones, 

CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RvussELL, 
James Low, 

Davip LANE, 

Gorpon W. BuRNHAM, 
Epwin D. Moraan, 
Ww. STURGIS, 
ApDOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
Jos1an O. Low, 
Wiis E. Doper, 
Royal PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younas, 
C, A. Hann, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, 
Witutiam H. Wess, Henry Couns, 
CuarLes P, BurpettT, Joun L. RIKER, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vtce-Pres. 
A. A, RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. + 


TIE UNITED STATES LIE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
1N THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 

261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, A Y. 


cs Si eee SFE: 789 83 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


Examine the New Form of of Policy tssued by the 
United States Life Insurance “company 
fore insuring elsewhere 
NOTE THE LIBERA a ot its TERMS, 

Afcer the es for th or more years 

= been psid, upon receiving the requtred notice 
from the assured, the Company wil! continue the 
FULL Pa in force without further payments, for its 
CK, for such a period as the ENTIRE 

KeKRVE will carry it. 

a nouid the death of the o—— take place di r- 
ing the continued term of insurance as provided 
for above, the full force Of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction being made for forborne ur unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
faut within three years after the original oe 





w form of Endown.ent Coney provides 
That! if the ENTIRE RESERVE is a greater sum 
than the single Premium vequipea "6 on carry the 
full amount of insurance to the end of the Endow- 
roent term,the Excess shal! be used as a single 
premium to purchase a pure endowment, payable 
at theend of the term, thus guaranteeing to the 
tm —~arand in every eveat the full value of his 


NO. SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
only a notice from the policy-holder, on blanks 


furrisbed b tee ot ouapant. 
AFTER T AKS, ALL RESTRICTIONS 
and CONDITIONS = regard to travel. residence, 
occupstion and cause of death are removed, thus 


mokion. the Policies, after three years. INCON- 
rt athe LE FOR ANY CAUSK KXCEPTING 


Office of Middle Department: 
Boreel Bay 'l? Broadway. N 
YW. BAL WIN, Supt 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway, New York, 
Insures against loss by Fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve for re-insurance of outstand- 
ing ri — Se Dein atendastdebbatasseduhaheabe $1,132,518 32 
> sepepeentto Lon other claims 








onde undivided p: 240,351 16 
Capital paid in in i} 1,000,000 00 
Vgenowes Surplus (reserved for con- 

ti BeDaabe cccncccccetaetencssescesees 65,000 00 
Net erpius., besbecdeonnupecen, cocescetbens 1,040,319 28 

Total Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1880..83,478,188 76 


s Company conducts its business up 


This rtbhe 
restrictions of the A York Safet 





EO. T. HOPE. President, 


CYRUS PBRCK, sey. 
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Farm and Garden. 


THE PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
EGETATION and growth are very 
complex processes, involving the 
action of the whole material universe. 
In vegetation the sun acts by its light, 
and heat, and chemical rays; the atmos- 
phere by its own elements and by the 
carbonic acid contained in it; the water 
that pervades the atmosphere, or that is 
furnished in various other ways, elec- 
tricity, and the earth, by furnishing the 
mineral elements that are essential to 
each kind of vegetation. 

There is thus a system of laws that un- 
derlies all agriculture. The elements 
taken from other sources than the earth 
—that is, from theatmosphere,the water, 
and the heat and the light of the sun— 
do not exhaust the sources of those ele- 
ments, and cannot be restored to them 
by human effort, but are restored by the 
stated and constant action of the sys- 
tem. Another fundamental fact is that 
the elements taken from the soil by 
crops do by degrees exhaust it and must 
be replaced, or else the soil will bec ome 
barren. This is the most important fact 
in agriculture. In some instances the 
abstracted elements are restored by nat- 
ural processes, as by the overflow of the 
Nile in Egypt, and of the Ganges in 
India, and some other similar cases; but 
as a rule they must be restored by arti- 
ficial means. 

If a process of abstraction goes on for 
a length of time varying in different 
cases the soil becomes barren for all 
plants which demand the elements 
taken away. By a process of this kind 
the larger part of the soil of the world 
could be rendered barren, as large por- 
tions have been, so that a universal fam- 
ine would ensue. Hence the most press- 
ing problem of agriculture in all ages 
has been to restore to the soil the ele- 
ments thus removed. At this point 
comes in another great fact. All the 
products of the soil that are eaten and 
digested have afier this digestion the 
identical elements taken from the soil 
and form an effectual manure, which 
will restore and perpetuate its fertility. 
What is called manure is simply any- 
thing that restores to the soil the ab- 
stracted essential food of plants, by 
* they live, grow, and become fruit- 

u 

The results of digestion are the most 
obvious means of effecting this, and as 
such have been used in all ages. Butthe 
same elements if procured from other 
sources will produce the same results, so 
that a wide field is opened for the manu- 
facture of manures. 

In view of, these facts certain things 
are evident: First, that an understand- 
ing of what each plant takes from the 
soil is always desirable, and to a scientif- 
ic culture of any plant or tree absolute- 
ly essential. Second, it is desirable to 
know that the efficacy of manure de- 
bends in every case on the fact that it 
&ives to the soil the elements which have 
been taken from it, or in which it was 
originally deficient, but which are essen- 
tial to the cultivation of plants or trees. 
Third, that it should be a principle of 
national policy to discourage, and if pos- 
sible to prevent, the exhaustion of the 
national domain or any part of it by 
repeated drafts on the earth, the great 
bank of bumanity, without any ade- 
quate deposits to make good the with- 
drawals. During the greater part of 
past ages there has not been a scientific 
understanding of these laws. The chem- 
ical components of plants and the earths 
bave not been understood until this 
century. True, manures have been used, 
but their composition and action have 
been imperfectly comprehended and 
the component elements of plants and 
what they take from the soil have been 
even less understood. 

Observation and experiment have 
taught what has been known as to ma- 
nure, and tradition has handed down 
the rules and processes established by 
the usages of previous generations. 

It is, moreover, very desirable to know 
what are the constituent elements of 
every soil when it is first cultivated. 
Assuming that the constituent elements 
of all the plants to be raised are known, 
it cam be seen if there is a deficiency of 
any requisite elements in the soil, or if 








any are in danger of being soon exhaust- 
ed, or if any are not in a state to be 
used. This will decide what manures to 
use, when to use them, and how much 
to employ. The soils of the globe have 
been formed in past ages from the rocky 
strata of the earth, acted on and disin- 
tegrated by the air, by water, by heat 
and cold, and other chemical agents; 
the results of this disintegration have 
been deposited by rivers and floods, thus 
forming diluvial soils inlow lands. In 
higher lands the character of the soil 
depends upon the constituent elements 
of the rocks which have been disinte- 
grated. Thus in Gesner’s ‘‘New Bruns- 
wick” we are told that from the disinte- 
gration of granite and syenite, silex, 
clay, lime and magnesia result. The 
soil from trap rock contains mucb pot- 
ash, and produces hard wood, such as 
beech, birch, maple, oak, ash and but- 
ternut. The soil of granite and syenite 
also produces these; but frequently, if 
the soil is deep and mixed with sand, 
white and red pine grow toa large size. 
{n like manner all soils can be traced to 
their original sources, and their primary 
powers and adaptations known. Asa 
general fact, alluvial soils are the most 
complex and the most widely fertile, as 
containing a greater variety of tbe ele- 
ments needed in the formation of differ- 
ent plants, and often a greater abun- 
dance of them. 

In addition to such original elements 
of soil, a vegetable mold is added by the 
dissolution of leaves, grasses, trees, and 
other vegetable products. In this, how- 
ever, are found elements previously 
taken from the soil and the atmosphere. 
It is also important to know the degrees 
of heat and cold to which plants will be 
exposed, and the amount of water to be 
obtained from rains, brooks, rivers and 
irrigation, for these are things the culti- 
vator is compelled to know through the 
action of the climate and the seasons. 





THE ARMY WORM. 

Prof. Comstock, the Entomologist of 
the Agricultural Department, bas been 
investigating the character and habits 
of the army worm, and in his forth- 
coming report suggests the following 
remedies. Farmers will do well to write 
to the Department for a full copy of this 
report: 

“The best means of preventing the 
occurrence of this pest in cultivated 
fields will be to keep watch of any ex- 
tensive tracts of lowland which may be 
in the neighborhood, and if army worms 
are discovered destroy them, either by 
burning over the land, if possible, or by 
poisoning with arsenic, Paris green or 
London purple, or by any other means 
of which the local conditions will admit. 
In fact, it would be well to burn over 
all the low lands in the vicinity each 
winter, thus destroying the hibernating 
insects. 

‘In case the worms do appear in cul- 
tivated lands the best plan of action to 
follow is to prevent the spreading of the 
insect. This may be done by destroying 
them, or by confining them to the fields 
in which they appear. The best method 
of destroying them is by crushing with 
rollers or by poisoning with arsenic, 
Paris green or London purple. Either 
of these substances can be applied rapid- 
ly by mixing with water and using a 
fountain pump or garden syringe. In 
many instances, however, eee i reme- 
dies are impracticable. 

“The second line of defense remains, 
and, if well carried out, the result will 
not merely be the confining of the 
woims to the fields in which they ap- 
pear but the destruction of them also 
when they attempt to migrate to other 
fields. This is done by the means of 
ditches and pits dug around the infested 
field, or that to be protected. The ditches 
can be made quite rapidly; first, plow a 
furrow with the “land side” next to the 
field to be protected, and then with a 
spade make this side of the furrow ver- 
tical, or, if the soil be compact enough 
to admit of it, overhanging. When the 
ditch is completed holes should be dug 
in itfrom one foot to eighteen inches 
deep, and from twenty to thirty feet 
apart. The sides of these holes should 
also be vertical, or, if possible, overhang- 
ing. The worms, unable to climb up 
the vertical sides of the ditch, will crawl 
along the bottom of it and fal] into the 
holes, where they will soon perish. 


**Where the soil is sandy, so that the 
ditch cannot be made with a vertical 
side, it should be dug deeper than in 
other cases, and the side made as nearly 
perpendicular as possible, so that when 
the worms attempt to crawl up the 
sand will crumble beneath them and 
cause them to fall back again.”’ 





A Darry Farm IN Ho.uianp.—An 
American lately visited one of the lead- 
ing stock and dairy farms in Holland, 
and gives the following account of what 
he saw: 

“They use the same stable at the farm 
that they did in the fourteenth century. 
They have little rings in the ceilings, 
with cords passing through them, by 
which the cows’ tails are held up to keep 
them from getting dirty. The stable 
was carpeted, and had plants and flowers 
init. The floors of the stables were of 
small bricks. Atthe back of the stalls 
wasa trough of masonry, about eight 
inches wide and nine inches deep, with 
a ditch or reservoir of water at one end. 
As soon as the trench was dirtied they 
turned in water and all was carried out 
to a covered vat, whence it could be re- 
moved to the fields or wherever they 
wanted it. The cows were as clean, if 
not cleaner, than your horses. All the 
fastening they have is a little cord 
around their necks, and they are so 
gentle and quiet that they don’t require 
anything stronger. They use brass milk 
pails, instead of wood or tin ones. The 
round cheeses that are sent to America 
are madein wooden molds in the shape 
of two hemispheres or half balls. These 
are hollow and fit together. The cheese 
curd is first roughly pressed into shape, 
and then placed in the molds, the lower 
half of the molds isstationary, while the 
upper part is fastened to a kind of screw 
working in a beam overhead; the upper 
part is screwed down tight, and the 
cheese is left fora week. At the end of 
a third week the cheese is exposed to the 
uir, and the curing begins. It takes 
three months for a cheese to be cured, 
and a year before it is fit for the market. 
Every thing was as sweet and neat as 
any parlor I ever saw; the stables and 
stalls for the horses were covered with 
matting. You have no idea how clean 
everything was.”’ 








WHOLESALE PRICES FARM 
PRODUCE. 


For the week ending June 19, 1880. 
BuTTER.—Receipts for the week were 38,348 
pks.; exports were 19,816 pks. 
The market ran up in the fore part and 
middle of the week and touched 22c. for finest 


fresh creamery, but at this price exporters 
withdrew and prices weakened to 21@21\c. 
Several lots of, Western Iowa dairy butter sold 
at 15@16c. One lot of 186 pks. Iowa factory at 
14¥c., and a car-load from Green County, 
We quote: 


-21 @22 
-20 @20 


lowa, sold to arrive at lic. 
Fine sour cream creamery make... 
sweet ” vi nee 


Farm GRIFY. GROBG. 22.002 2220000 
off qualities, faulty. 

Western imitation creamery “s 
° factory milled............... 





CHEESE.—Receiptsfor the week were 112,307; 
exports, 100,156 boxes. 

The receipts increasing so heavily weigh 
down the market. It is the usual last half of 
June story, We quote: 


State factory, full cream, fine .... .. _ 103¢ 
good to choice........- 9 10 
x = ha.f skimmed......... 6 @8 
, BER 3 @6 


Eaos.—Fresh near-by marks are all taken 
quick on arrival. We quote: 
Near-by marks.. .......+.+++++- ..14 @14% 
Western and Canada 13 @M4 
Brans.—We quote: 
Marrows, per bush, 62 Ibs........--- $1.60@$1.65 
Mediums, “ 


BEESWAX.—Light business at 28@25c. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is more 
convenient for making “lemonade’’ thar 
lemons or limes, and is healthier than either. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re-4 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 











THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great 8 ——- is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for Fg a rene bloom, safely by mail, 
at all post-offices, 2 lendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, 4 3 12 for a) 19 for $35 
26 for $4; 35 for $5 4 Lad ie $10; 100 for $13. 
a4—3°Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 

—0 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa. 


Fi aT T 


ELLS HOw ~/ 
Cultivate on the Farm Crops in the 4, Manner; 
grees Feed seg pats peo aes Fruit; Manage 
Farm Bus: 
MAKE MONEY ON THE FARM, 
Everv Farmer should wea a a 860 Pages. 
140 “Tilustrations. Send for circulars to 
3. Ce McCURDY & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES, 
Persons interested in them may findit advantageous to 
correspond with A. G. Tucker Santord,Orange Co.,Fla 


Morning: 
foo tei, Lab ht! 


$30.00 Per 100, 
8.W. STRAUB’S new S. S. Singing Book. 


BETTER worosi LARGERPace: 


PAGES 
&” Better Every Way! _@! 
Than ANY of its predecessors, we confidently believe. 
ont fail to send 35c. for sample copy of ** THe 
MorninG Licut!” Specimen pp. free. 
The Root & Sons’ Music Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


Robert Raikes 


Founder of Sunday Schools. 


MEMORIAL ro pArt i om [EL ENGRAVING; 


PRICE, $2. oo. 
PUBLISHED BY 
Rev. C. C. GOSS, 97 VarRick Sr. 
All applications to be made to 


J. C. NOBLES, 
7 Barclay St., New York, 


BADGES!= 


feign Bad sot tho 
mocratic and 
Republican Presi 
dential Candidates 
nominated at Cin- 
B cess ool Chica- 
mental Badges contain life-like 
encased in eon! miniature Fate Ym he a oe “attaching to 
the vest 0 a1 a coat. Everybody should wear one during the 
ensuing campalg Active ageats can make @10 per day selling 
them, as ee can bg sold in every town ‘and village in the 
country. Price, vo each (or two 3 ct. stamps). 2 for 10 cts. 12 for 
resid a 1, $3. 500, $12.50. 1.000 for @2. Sent by mail post- 
id. phi of either candidates, mounted on fine cards, full 
album an at same prices as the Badges : full cabinet size, xi 
inches, beautifully burnished, 15 cts. each, 2 for 25 cts., $! per doz. 
7 per pa mailed post-paid. Make your own selections, and 
send@us clean stampe of any denom nation, as wo prefer 
them tosilver. Address all orders to 


Eureka Trick and Novelty Co., 
P. O. Box 4614. 39 Ann St., New York. 


SIMPROVED ROOT BEER PACKAGE, 25 CTS. 
E Makes five gallons of a delicious and sparkling 














AGENTS eANTED 














beverage,—wholesome and temperate. Sold uy 
eo or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. Address, CHA 
E. . Manufacturer, 215 Market Street. Philadelohia, Pa. 


Delluc’s 





To Preserve your Teeth 







USE ONLY 
Preparations 
B ¢ Biscotine, 
1, ¢, (Infant’s Food.) 
4 oh A ve = §.P. Hair Tonic 


ANGELIQUE 8 Toilet Waters, 


KF 
ne SY © Sachets D’Iris, 
o OOTH-WA® a Elixir of Calisaya, 


Siew LLe = Glycerine Lotion, 


ul c 
T BTA ee eee 1 Pectoral Cough 
F 


m Syrup, &c.,&c. 
GOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


‘es KK Wanted for the Pictorial 
COMMENT T 

Embodies best results of latest research. Bright and 

readable. 476 illustrations. Many new teatures. Sells 


» all classes. Low in price (Only $3.75). Extra terms. 
BRADLEY, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N. 4th St., Philadel’a,Pa 


WANTE ACENTS FOR 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 


DICTIONARY OF 
CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Two Large Royal Octavo Volumes, 2,060 double- 
column pages, 600 Engravings. ‘Price $3.50 per 
volume. Itis acontinuation of the Dictionary of the 
Bibie, beginning where the Bible Dictionary ends, 
embracing the first $00 years of the Christian Era. 
Ten years have been spent by 100 of the best schol- 
ars in Sugeest in iy ~ ring this Dictionary. Ever 
getic Agents, Ministers. udents and Teachers will find 
— is the book to sell. No Competition. For Speci- 

es and Terms, address RK 
7 Oe HARTFORD, Conn., or CHIC AGO, Iu. 




















a PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps 
Circulars tree. G. A. Harper & Bro., Cleveland, 








835 BROAD STEEET, KEW YORK. 


CHEAPEST BIBLES E::: eee 
PORSHER & McMAKIN, CASH P 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The river Euphrates is said to be drying 
up. 

—Gov. Seymour has commenced his quad- 
rennial decline. 

—Mr. Lowell is just now the most popular 
man in London society. 

—The English House of Commons have 
adopted the principle of local option. 

—Lieutenant Howgate’s Arctic expedi- 
tion will be abandoned for the present. 

—The American Institute of Homeopa- 
thy has heen holding its annual session at 
Milwaukee. 

—St. Louis will be happy now. The 
Chicago census shows 25,000 less population 
than has been claimed. 

—The capital invested in the slander 
business for the present season is very small, 
but it promises to be actively handled. 

—A despatch from Berlin says that sixty- 
three persons were killed during a late ter- 
rible storm and waterspout near Dresden. 

—Gen. John A. Sutter, the discoverer of 
gold in California, and one of the pioneer 
settlers on the Pacific coast, died at Wash- 
ington, June 19th. 

—The number of persons who foretold 
Gen. Garfield’s nomination is increasing 
steadily. The spirit of prophecy seems to 
have descended on the whole nation. 

—The Liberal party in Mexico has adopted 
a system of organization similar to that of 
the political parties in this country for the 
purpose of securing popular free suffrage. 

—The Long Branch steamer “ Adelaide ” 
was run down in the North River last Satur- 
day night by the excursion steamer ‘Grand 
Republic ” and shortly after sunk. No lives 
were lost. 

—Atthe anniversary festival of the So- 
ciety for the Aid of Foreigners in Distress, 
in London, a few weeks ago, Minister Low- 
ell made a humorous speech, ,in which he 
said he fully sympathized with distressed 
foreigners. : 

—James B. Colgate, of this city, has given 
$50,000—one-half to the Madison University 
and one-half to the Colgate Academy. This 
makes $200,000 he has given the University, 


the fourth representation 2,000 strangers | 
were unable to get seats, and the play was 
repeated on the following day so that they 
should not go away disappointed. On May 
29 there was a considerable fall of snow, 
and on the morning of the play the sur- 
rounding mountains were covered with 
snow. The theater is in the open air, but 
the weather changed so suddenly that by 
noon the ground about the theater was dry. 


nb BENSON'S 
‘ CAPCINE 
POROUS PLASTER 


has received the greatest number of unques- 
tionably reliable endorsements that any ex- 
ternal remedy ever received from sheet: 
cians, druggists, the press and the public. 
All praise them as a great improvement on 
the ordinary porous plasters and all other 
external remedies. 

5000 Physicians and Druggists of good 
standing roluntarily endorse them as a great 
improvement on all other plasters. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 Cents. 
BEWARE GF IMITATIONS. 





























. tk CLASS Printers’ Materials. — 
“Strong ie Cases, Cabinets, Chises, 

Print! ng ig Presses eB, etc. ache for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters for Machinists. VAND 1 kK 
WELLS & Co., 110 Fulton ond 16 & 18 Dutch Bts.. N.Y. 


AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 
Winds up cord itself. 
“A” shows position of 
oo reeled u No 
vreaking of alasses 
very handy. 
sands of them song in 
use. By mail, 25 cts. 





KETCHAM & 
McDOUGALL, Mirs, 
4 Liberty Place,N.Y. 











Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Manx Feeding Bottle. 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 











and increases the endowment of the institu- 
tion to $500,000. 

—The first honorary prize at the Berlin 
International Fishery Exhibition was 
awarded t» Professor Spencer, 
Smithsonian Institute. A large number of 
Americans received bronze medals, diplo- 
mas and honorary mention. 

—Mr. Gladstone gave a capital descrip- 
tion of a certain order of journals the other 
day when he characterized them as “ bal- 
ancing themselves habitually between one 
party and the other, and thereby succeed- 
ing in earning the thorough distrust of 
both.” 

—The corporation of the city of London 
recently entertained the King of Greece at 
luncheon in Guildhall. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales were present, and Mr. 
Gladstone spoke of the occasion as indicat- 
ing the rea] interest in the fortunes of Greece 
entertained by Englishmen. 

—That the wicked often prosper while the 
good are visited with calamity was strik- 
ingly illustrated recently near San Fran- 
cisco. Ina recent railway accident a run- 
away couple escaped uninjured, while the 
stern uncle, who had caught up with them 
and was watching them from.a seat in the 
rear, broke bis leg. 

—A tourist one day found himself in an 
English village near a country house which 
Tennyson had taken for a short season, 
and on observing to the innkeeper that a 
great man was in the neighborhood, mine 
host, with a look of surprise, answered 
quickly, ‘‘Great? Great? Why, there’s 
only one man-servant, and he doesn’t sleep 
in the house.” 

—It is said that when Mr. Emerson was 
recently reading bis essay on the future of 
America to a small audience, he happened 
to say ‘‘the” instead of ‘‘this” country. 
His daughter Ellen interrupted him. 
‘“* Father,” she said, ‘‘it is this country.” A 
smile crept over the face of the Concord 
philosopher as he replied, ‘‘ Well, this coun- 
try is the country.” 

—There is a prospect of another civil war 
in South America. It is reported that the 
Presidential election in the Argentine Con- 
federation on the 11th inst. resulted in the 
choice of General Roca, whose election was 
favored by the National Government, and 
it is thought that his opponent, Dr. Tejedos, 
will resist bis installation and possibly de- 
clare the secession of Buenos Ayres from 
the Confederation. 

—The peasants of Bavaria show unusual 
interest in the Passion Play this year. At 


of the, 















Improved Pat. Oct. 1, 1878. Al- 
wavs right side up, every part 
can be cleaned with the finger. 
The Manx has just been 
improved, and is now the 
only perfect Feeding 
Bottle. Ask your druggist 
tor itor order from manufac- 
turer. Price # cts. Agents 
wanted. Send forcircularand 
price-list of rubber goods. 

Cc. B. DICKINSON, 

349 Adams St. Brooklyn, N. Y 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Dayton & CarTER, 
530 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
DEALER IN 


HOUSE - FURNISHING COODS. 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire Place Heaters always on 
hand, and put up in the most workmanlike manner. A 
large assortment of Retrigerators. also Garden Vases, 
Park Chairs and Settees 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Large and Choice Assortment uff SPRING 
Goo =, All the novelties in NEC ar EAR received 
as soon as they appear. TROY LAUNDRY: 
Collars and Caffs laundried equal 4 new. 


213 Fulten St., near Concord. Brooklyn. 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 
ing them to the shape oi the feet. All should wear 


~ F, EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY. 


And he also makes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Boots and Shoes. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 








N.Y.; 




















For Churches, etc., known to wine LY 6 since 

k BG. are! made at ** THE ME ELL 

UNDRY,” West Troy, N. New Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No A aston 





ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, |¢ 


Sunday School 
& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. Sla- 
ted Cloth $1.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide. 

JUST OUT! Our NewReversible Settee. 
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MORE POPULAR THAN EVER! 


Tae GENUINE 


Singer New Family Sewing Machine! 


pular demand for the Grn- re 
eum INGER in 1879 exceeded — of 
any previous year during the Quarter 
of a Century in which this “ Ma Re- 
liable” Machine has been before thie 
Public. 


THE 


“Old Reliable” 


THE STRONCEST, 


vr bad Ny v" vr wv 

ir q q ' 
a 7y 4 
Our sales last year were at the rate 
of over 


1400 
Cewing Machines a Day 


For every business day in the year. 


” 1878 We sold 356,432 Machines. 
“1879 ** 431,167 ** 


EXCESS 
OVER ANY PREVIOUS YEAR, 


74,735 Machines. fo 


REMEMBER 


That every REAL 
Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine has this Trade 
Mark cast into the 
Iron Stand and em- 
bedded in the Arm of 
the Machine. 


COOL AS A 
CUCUMBER | 


MOST DURABLE 
Sewing Machine 


THE 


er 


Principal Office: 
34 Union Square, 
Wew York. 





3,500 * 
States and Canada, and 3,000 
Offices in the Old World 
and South America. 








To Proprietors of Hotels, Summer Boarding Houses, 
and Housekeepers generally: 


Tne Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress will not absorb moisture, It 
is always dry, pure, sweet and cool 

It insures you a comfortable aromatic bed, in which there is no 
decomposition. 

Those afflicted with chronic ailments, such as Catarrh, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, General Debility, Bronchitis, etc., are 

emphatic in their assertions that prompt relief came after sleeping on the 
Aromatic Pino-Palmine Mattress. Moths and bugs will not ha Sherk in it. 


SWEET AS A 


ROSE | Call or send for Circular and Price-List. 
116 South 12th St., & 113 North Front St., Philadelphia; and 115 Water St., Boston. 


To secure an Easy, Comfortable and Luxurious Sleep 
Bay” 


‘I am delighted with the fine aroma it exhaies and with the invigorating effect 

produced It gives sound and refreshing sleep. The loss of sleep and teverish 

estlessness so frequently occurring on hot nights are now entirely obviated by 
your Pino-Palmine Mattress WM. H. HART. 





THE KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE SPRING 
MATTRESS 
is indispensable. They are the most durable, healthful 
J comfortable and economical Spring Bed ever used. Iron 
Bedsteads tor Hospitals, Asylums, &c., a specialty. 
Manufactured by ROBERT KELSO & CO., 


210 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Send for Cirealar and Price-List. 


INEBRIATE’S HOME, 


FORT HAMILTON, N. Y 








THE 





The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Batent ond Praasowr, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
aid out. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Cogeu ting Eileen THZODORE L. 
artment of the Long Isiand College Hospital.” Attendant Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., asst 
y a staff of resident physicians. secretary and Superintendent—Rev. J. WILLETT. 

The buildings are constructed for this special purpose, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than those of any similar institution in 
existence They are situated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a full view of the whole Bastern 
Shore of Staten Island, also the broad expanse of the Upper and Lower Bay, dotted with the represen- 
taiive sails of all nations, and tnclosed on tne horizon by the blue outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 

There are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms. and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There isaiso 
a lecture room for religious services, readings, c poets, etc. Ail the New York morning and several 
other newspapers and periodicals are regularly take 

The Management is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no change in the staff of 
medica! or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago 

The Classification of patients originated with and is peculiar to this institution, Bein determined 
and regulated upon'a strictly commercial basis, it is made to eopene upon the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accommodations which the patients or their friends are willing to pay for. 

By this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medical attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. Those paying $14 and upwards, according to size and situation 

of quarters selected, are seoriaed with a single apartment and a seat at table in private dining room— 
the accommodations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equal to those of a first- 
class hotel. Rooms in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home has been only one case in eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying when —— 

The Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
patient to avail himself of all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard r 

ball grounds, readings, lectures, concerts, musical! exercises, etc., coupled with the society 
ntelligent and agreeable fellow inmates, can impart. 

Discipline—The established coje of discipline is comprehended tn the observance of “ the law 
of propriety,” as universally understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of well-reguiatea 
family and social relationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the limits of the Freunde of toe institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terme of admission epply to $e _— LET f, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent, at the institution. fort Hamiiton (L.1.), New York 


MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate 











llustrated Circular sent on vpplication. 


Singer 


THE SIMPLEST, 


% k k * ke & EVER YET CONSTRUCTED 


The Singer W'T'g Co, 


Subordinate Offices in the United 
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The Literary 
Revolution. 


The most successful revolution of the century, and, to 

erican readers of books, the most important. 
Only bocks of the highest class are published by us, 
and the prices are low beyond comparison with the 
cheapest books ever before issued. To illustrate and 
demonstrate these truths, we send the following 
books, al! complete and unabridged, postepaid, at 
the prices named 


’ 
Macaulay’s 
Life of Frederick the Great. Former price, $1.25, 
rge brevier type, beautiful print; price three 


cents. 
Carlyle’s 


Lite ot Robert Burns. Former price, $1.25. Large bre 
vier type, beautiful print; price three cents. 


ht of Asia, 





By Edwin big 


Former price, $1.50. Beautiful 
print, brevier type; price five cents. 
Thos. Hughes’s 
Manliness of Christ. Former price, $1.00. Beautiful 


print, brevier type; price three centr. 


John Stuart Mill’s 


Chapters on Socialism. Essays of exceeding interest 
and unportance. Price three cents. 


Baron Munchausen., 


His travels and Surprising Adventures. Former 
price $1.25. Bourgeoise type; price five cepts, 


Mary Queen of Scots’ 


Life, by Lamartine Former price $1.25. Brevier 
type, beautiful print: price three cents. 


Vicar of Wakefield. 


By Oliver Goldsmith. Breviaer type, beautiful print; 
price five cents. 
‘ . - , 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 
Bourgeoise type, leaded: beautiful print: price 
six cents. 
Private Theatricals. 
By author of “Sparrowgrass Papers.’’ Smal! pica 
type, leaded; price two cents. 
Stories and Ballads 
For Young Folks, by Ellen Tracy Alden; with 
fine illustrations. Selections complete frum 
book. Large type: price five cents, 
Leaves from the Diary 


Of an Old Lawyer. Short stories of thrilling, |augh- 
able, pathetic interest. Price three cents. 


very 
her 


Booksellers. 


Everywhere (only one dealer in each town) keep 
these and our large list of standard books, which are 
selling by the million volumes, because the people 
believe in the Literary Revolution. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
Tribune Building, New York. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, 


AoA OER. ! New ORGANS, 840, 
y apward,; Fr ANOS, 
Second 

BAL AVES ‘<* — s 


WANTED. Illustrated CAT (LOULE FRE 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 826 Broadway, 


Ma nager 








ments ‘th 





N.Y. 





SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


ofthe Very 





Best European Make, and unrivaled for 


Flextbiitey , Durability, and &venness of point. 





REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION, | 








in 20 Numbers. A com lote Sem le C for trial, 
bY mail on receipt Of 20 Ce _ ° _ 


A Sample Card of 10 or the Leading &tyles, for 


‘rial, on receipt of 10 Cents. 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Co. 


138 aad 140 Grand Street, New York 





| OPIUM 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Vou. XXI, } No. 25. 





| HOTEL BRIGHTON, 
BRIGHTON BEACH, 


CONEY ISLAND. 
, J. H. BRESLIN. 


Stationery. 


A box containing 3 mayne fine paper, 1 pack corre- 
spondence cards, and four packs envelopes for $1. 
The Stylographic Pen. 

A pencil which writes ink, very useful for a 

traveler. 
Muckle’s Letter Opener 
opens fifty letters a minute. 
VANKLEECK, CLARK & CO., 

Opposite Post-office. 233 Broadway, New York. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


PPARATUS AND FURNITURE for 
Schools and Colleges. 

New and improved styles of Seating for Publie 
Halls, Lecture Rooms, &c 

Manutacturers of the Triumph Dovetailed School 
Desks, Blackboards, Eureka Liquid Slating, Reward 
Cards, Medals, Aids to School Discipline, &c., & 
Send for sample Alpha Dustless Crayon. Our new 
catalogue of Educational and useful articles contain- 
ing 184 pages and over 300 illustrations mail d for 25 
cents in stamps. Catalogue Sunday-school Furniture 
free to any address. 

Baker, Pratt & Co., School and Hall Furnishers, No. 
19 Bond St., New York. 


B® TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 
For every department of instruction, low or 


high. Promptly Proviied for Families, Schoole, 
Col Ci tes’ ew Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘*App!'- 
| cation Form.” 





























THE PERFECTED TYPE WRITER. 


fat ener al lara me 





PRICES REDUCED. 


The price of this instrument is now so low 
that no busy man can aff»rd to be without it. 
See what is said of it. 

“The new Type-writer works admirably, I can 
readily understand that every one wants the new 
machine. This isthe third I have got for my own 








SCHOOL | 





| J. W.SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
FOR CITIES AN D TOWNS. 30 Hast Lith 8t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 
The » Holly System System pumps directly CH Mechanical, end Mining Eecineer- 
e enaseliaer o nic ie 
into Mains, requiri requiring no reservoir, stitute, Troy LN; ke The oldest “engineering 
| school in nerica ex erm pins September tot i 
Delivers powerful fire streams at The Register for 189 contains a list of the graduates | 
for th tt h th 1 
. . or the “ny s, wi ons; », Course | 
every hydrant, obviating use of fire | fi'.tuay requirements expenses ete Address | 
engines. Ample reserve of machinery. _ DAVID M. GREENE, Director. | 
Engines automatically regulated by (\ORNWALL COLLEGIATE 
actual demand. Thoroughly efficient Pi ee eg ae 
at ’ - 
and economical. accent im unsurpassed tn beauty eag heatt af | 
ness aretu ersconal attention. i trex ( 
IN USE IN NEARLY 100 CITIES AND TOWNS, | 822 188: ‘= College." “Rev. Ae Re <1 KOw. 
iecsties ((00K'S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 
Address YOUNG LADIES, 
Holly Manufacturing Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Lockport, N. Y., or! All departments thoroughiy sustained. Students 
Park Benjamin sy yo Agent fitted for college. The thirty-third year begins Sept 
stor House, N | 15, 1880. 
Jas. Cushing, ot, wT estern Ag 
9 Lasalle St., *Shicago. L.}. 


Ss. 
- ¥. City. 
GEO. W COOK, Ps.D., Principal 





eekskill Military Academy, Peekskill, N.Y 
For circ ulars address Col. C, J. Wright, A.M., Prin. 


ACKETTSTOWN (N. J.) INSTITUTE. 

Best building of its class. Laties’ College 

| College Preparatory for Young Men. Best facilities 

also for Music, Art, and Commercial Branches. Thor 

oughness 1n all branches. Constant care of manne:s, 

morals and health. Catalogues free. Rev. G. H. 
WHITNEY, D.D., President. 


Ch... STREET SEMINARY. 


Azel Ames, M. D., 
12 Pemberton 8q., Boston, aes 











Messrs. SYPHER & co. 
are RECEIVING BY EVERY GER-| 
MAN STEAMSHIP FRESH LOTS of 
GARDEN VASES and LAWN STAT- 
UES, of the celebrated ** Berlin Stone- 
ware,” which is warranted to stand | ni largest Yoariing ane Day dohoo! in seo | 
the weather equal to Granite and far | r or} wi commence its 3lst year at 1615 Chestnut St, 


better than Iron or Marble. sus r = 7 
UNT HOLYOKE SEMINA ° 
AS WORKS OF ART, they are) M Four years’ course for women. Laboratories 


unsurpassed by any others of| cabinets and art gallery. Library of 10,000 volumes. 
























| Board and tuition $175a year. Address 
similar psig ts ing are as) MISS WARD, Prin., So, Hadley, Mass. 
hard and as heavy as Marbie or | 
AN LITARY ACADEMY, 
Stone, are not nearly as costly, ae Ny C reenter das, 
begins its 25th je Sept ot 


"Yea. Ra Rank, first class; 
Michahes always good; situa 
victure panne im healthful. Circulars ready. C. 
ETCA AL F, A. M., Sup’t 


_ , MW iss ‘S HAINES’ SSCHUOL FOR YOUNG | 
York, |i LADIES AND GIRLS, 
} Weodside, Hartteord, Ct. 

LAWN STATUES AND eS | The aim—a sound mind in a sound body First | 

class residence and school-house; extensive grounds 
made by the Berlin Stoneware Works (Berlin, Ger-| 4 thoroughly home school with superior instructions | 
many), imported to order for the Trade only. No} jin English, 
goods eal at retail. Portfolio containing photo-| music. 
graphs of 150 different designs of Vases and Statues | 
sent on receipt of cost price of $3.00, or sent C.0. D. | (ROVE HALL, 
to any address). RUDOLPH FRANK, 229} New Haven, Conn. 


and do not change in color. | iow pices an 


SYPHER & CO. BS 


} 
| 








741 Broadway, New 











classical] and modern languages and 





Fulton Street, New York, Resident Agent for | Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
| the United States. | endorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dara, and | 
others. Terms moderate. For testimonials and 





HABIT CURED at home, privately, at low | further information, address Miss Monttort 
rates. 1,000 curcdin l0 years. Don’ttail to 


write Dr. MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 














————=— GET THE BEST 


AS ON & HAML 





FOR 


I Taanrcen eas. ye a / 


a 


NO OTHER 
te 5 


ALABASTINE 


J o 
Walls and Ceilings, 
FAR SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. 
IT I8 A VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 

Made in pure white and a variety of beautiful tints, 
Can be applied on wood work as well as plaster. It 
is cheaper than epcomins, will cover more surface, 
and is much more durab 


le. 
Send for sample card ey SEELEY BROS., 2 
Burling slip, New York ¢ 


AVERILL PAINT Co. 19 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 
132 & 134 East River St.. Cleveland, Ohio. 
177 East Jackson St.. Chicago., Ill. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CU., 
N. E. Cor. Fourth and Race Sts., Phila- 
delphia. 
M. B. Church, Manager, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


IN 


“UNRIVALLED® Shey 
PRICES 
$51.$ en te 


AND UPWARDS: 
ALSO 














NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergardens 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 





times. as Pa | io w and ap ate Lomas designs of 
SCHOOL 





isavtent Style, Quality. 
Reliable Goods, Prices Moderate, 
T R AP H A GEN, CLOT H : E R, oil ATEREESS, 


Junction 3d and 4th Avenues, 


t= CUSTOM DEPARTMENT EXCELLED BY NONE. 


Price liste and samples ct eameatieaal Cards free to 
any teachers or agents sending us their address. 
H. Burrorp’s Sons, Manufacturing Publishers, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass., and 39 Ann Street 
New York. Established 1830. 


Home-Made Torkish Rugs. 


Ladies can make their own Turkisti Rags, by draw- 
ing in Rags, Yarn, &c., into one of our Stamped 4 
Patterns. Easy and fase inating work. rge sam- 
ple, with hook and full directiuns, mailed for L Send 
Stamp for Circular. INSTRUCTION FRFE AT OUR SALES- 





room. Agents wante 
Over Bluxome’s.”’ 


14-8 ORGANS 


book it oS , boxed & chipped. @ $85.00. 
= sat $1 95 io $1 $1, tore ¥ ~ buy an in- 
sirament be sure summer offer illustrated 








} nan 


|} an indispensable—convenience 





free. Address Daniex F. Beatty, Washington, NJ. 
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library, besides two for The Christian Union office 
The Type-writer is a necessity to a busy literary 
LYMAN ABBOTT, P.D 
New York, May 12, 1880.”’ 


‘This comparatively recent offspring of modern 
inventive genius is a wonderful comfort to those 
whose fingers, like my own, become so wearied with 

| long grasping of the pen; and what a relief it must be 
to editers and manuscript readers generally! The 


use of itis easily mastered, and one can write 
it more rapidly than with the pen 


“WILLIAM P 


upon 


BREED, D.D 





‘“We have now nearly three hundred of the Type- 


| Writers manufactured by you in constant use in our 


offices, and find them a great—indeed, we may say 
We would not on 
any account dispense with their use 


“DUN, BARLOW & CO.” 


‘We began using your Type-Writer nearly a year 
| ago, and have now seven of the machines in use. We 


| gladly testify to their value and advantage. 


* E. BUTTERICK & ©O.” 





“We are using your Type-writers in our office, and 
consider thema very great help in facilitating busi- 


| ness 


“HH. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO." 


“We have had the No, 2 Type-writing Machine in 
constant use in our office for the last eighteen 
months, and have found it a great success. The 
rapidity with which copies can be made and dupli 
cated by it is of great service to us 

* PORTER, LOWREY, SOREN & STONE.” 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
E. REMINCTON & SONS, 


281 & 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as 


pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or opened in- 
stantly ‘lf-fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, 
offices, cottages, camp meetings, sportsmen, etc. 


Good for the lawn, piazza, or ‘‘ coolest place in the 
house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent on 
receipt of price, or C.O0. D. For 50 cts. extra, with 
order, I will prepay express to any R. R. station east 
ot Mississipp: River and north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. For 35 5 cents, in Minn., lowa and Mo 

MON W. LADD, 108 Fulten Street, 
Bos 207 Canai St., New York; 165 N. Second St., 
Phi fade on 2 4 Market St., Chic ago Send for Circulars 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 


ANCIENT POTTERY 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe 


593 Broadway. 
THE MABIC CIGAR FAN. 


Ture is a novelty as useful as 
and makes a de- 

coon to a lady, the 

presentation always causing 


















. > \ great amusem ‘onll ap- 
t rance, it i poaee ne Henry 
‘lay cigar of or quality 


Buton palling t the top, adainty 
< - ——> white trill appears, which soon 
‘ = spreads out into an elegant cir 
é q - cular fan, of which the cigar is 
yj = handie, On closing the fan, 
A malier and tmaller, 
gradually buveurely disappea: 
ing within itser/, until only he 
brown cigarisleft. Where it 
comes from or Teit goes to, 
is @ mystery difficult to un 
ravel. An immense deal of fun 
may be had by young men pla- 
cingitamo g their cigars and 
offering it to a frien san 
“extra imported brand. 
fancan be opened and | closed 
very ropdly, is s and 
compact, can be carried in the 
pocket or cigar case, and is al- 
ways ready for us:. Price, 30 
cents, three for 75 cents, or 
$2.50 per dozen, by mail 
paid. Clean Postage Stamps, 
theoeame ascash. Address 
a Trick and Novelty Cory 
P.O. Box 36 4614, 39 Ann St., New York. 
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